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EIGHTEENTH YEAR NUMBER ELEVEN 


PRIVATEERING 
IN THE ARCTIC SEAS 


BY RoBSON BLACK 








HY nine men of respectable occu- 
W rsiicn and orderly instincts should 

have dropped business in a half- 
dozen widely separated cities and joined 
hands in a “privateering’” expedition 
through the Arctic seas is- a conjecture 
not to be compressed into a haphazard 
formula. 

“Man is supposed to love happiness,” 
wrote Robert Louis Stevenson; “it is my 
contention that he rather loves excitement. 
Danger, enterprise, hope, the novel, the 
aleatory are dearer to men than regular 
meals.” Shall we let it stand at that? 

Because we were drawn primarily by 
the prospects of gold mining does not 
mean that we did not apprehend some un- 
familiar thrills on the trail of polar bears, 
Or anticipate the novelty of trading to- 
bacco for Eskimo ivory. 

Most of us had followed a bear spoor 


or a moose track in the woods of Maine 
or Muskoka. Most of us had done some 
modest share of “getting close to nature” 
and the kind of “roughing it” on which 
we prided our ability to withstand hard- 
ship. The diary I wrote on one of these 
camp outings ten years ago mentions as a 
most hazardous exploit the loss of a 
week’s provisions by the tipping of a 
canoe. By its side lies the record of the 
Arctic journey. Selecting at random I 
find these entries: 

“Wednesday, July 31, 1912: We cap- 
tured three polar bears. Ernest Holland 
shot the largest one, Alex. Gillies a 
small one, and ‘Lucky’ Scott and George 
Monteith put two lassoes on another and 
brought him aboard ship and presented 
him to Mr. Pell of New York. Monteith 
shot an enormous walrus, also a seal. 
Saw numerous walrus and seal. 
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“Thursday, August 1: Arrived at 
Pons Inlet at 7 a. m. and rescued the 
shipwrecked crew of the Algerine, which 
sank July 16 in Pons Inlet, near Button 
Point, in an ice jam. All on board saved, 
taking with them only about two months’ 
supplies. About thirty Eskimos came 
aboard the Neptune with their catch of 
furs and ivory. We are blocked by ice 
at Button Point.” 

These entries, crammed with pictur- 
esque experiences through nearly twenty 
four hours of every day and pointed with 
adversities, petty and substantial, began 
with the inauguration of the trip in a 
Toronto hotel. Under the _ plausible 
promises of a St. John’s sea-captain and 
professional adventurer (whose name is 
omitted from this article), the men con- 
stituting the passenger-list of the expedi- 
tion incorporated themselves as a com- 
pany, leased the Neptune, and placed her 
under command of Captain Charles W. 
Green, whose sea-roving had taken him 
across the Arctic Circle nine times. 

On Friday, July 12, 1912, the ship went 
off the drydock at St. John’s. The fol- 
lowing day was consumed in coaling and 
loading and with everything aboard the 
crew went ashore for a farewell drink 
before hoisting anchor. Sunday morn- 
ing—no crew in sight. Eighteen hours 
later they put in an appearance in a4 
state of obvious bliss, and at a quarter 
to three o'clock on Monday afternoon 
the engines pounded away full speed for 
Baffin’s Land. 

Three days later we were in the ice- 
fields crossing the Straits of Belle Isle 
and continued in them all day. The 
weather settled down with dispiriting 
cold and rain, and icebergs began to pass 
us on their melancholy procession to the 
Gulf Stream. 

The Neptune’s course was almost 
wholly at the disposition of the weather 
and ice. Now she took an open stretch 
at full speed, now dodged the floating 
ice that played its tricks with all the con- 
trariness of an inspired imp. Although 
our days were so far free from the 
hourly alarms that fate was keeping in 
store, incidents calculated to prod a lands- 
man’s imagination kept piling in relent- 
lessly 





After that the wheel of fortune took a 
rapid turn. We were by this time well 
into the continent of floating ice between 
Baffin’s Land and the coast of Greenland. 
A heavy fog confused our bearings, and 
the constant zigzag pressure of the ice- 
fields against the Neptune’s sides re- 
quired unceasing vigilance. Captain 
Green estimated our position as some- 
where in Davis Straits, but it was impos- 
sible to corroborate it by any observa 
tions. Twice we tried for sounding and 
got bottom once in 960 feet. The first 
day of fog, the 23rd of July, it remained 
“broad daylight” up to 12 p. m. At 
“dawn” I stared from my cabin window 
hoping for some more hospitable omen; 
but the dreary extent of the sea and ice 
packs sent me scurrying back to the 
blankets. After breakfast I found Cap- 
tain Green on deck, taking advantage of 
a meagre ray of sunshine. He had 
established our position as fully eighty 
miles out of the normal course and with 
the ship headed in the wrong direction. 
South Baffin’s Land was dimly visible 
and we started down the coast in a clear 
stretch of water until 4 p. m., when we 
again encountered ice. Two hours later 
and we slid over the Arctic Circle; an 
old-time custom had to be observed and 
all hands took a drink. That night | 
pulled on an extra pair of blankets, for 
the first razor-edged blasts of the Arctic 
cold had come to pay their respects. 

The shooting of the first polar bear 
was delegated to Mr. S. Osgood Pell, a 
privilege of no mean order in a party 
of rather keen sporting appetites. It was 
midnight, the transparent gauze of a half- 
darkness. A sailor’s shout called atten- 
tion to a spot of white rolling cautiously 
towards the ship. In a few minutes the 
ungraceful hulk of a polar bear was 
plainly visible, ambling along faster and 
faster. When within a hundred yards, 
he uttered an angry growl, and raced for 
us with the manifest intention of clearing 
Neptune and passengers from the map 
of the Arctic. Mr. Pell’s first shot hit 
him through the shoulder and tumbled 
him off the pan into the water. He at- 
tempted to dive, but rifle after rifle took 
a line on him and landed four or five 
shots before he gave up the fight. We 




















lowered a small boat, photographed Mr. 
Pell and his bear and brought the first 
real trophy proudly aboard. 

Acres of ice poured down upon us, 
completely surrounding the Neptune 
and making progress very difficult. Cap- 
tain Green twisted the ship about, with 
repeated delays to clear a path and make 
some headway. When within 150 miles 
of Pons Inlet, seals and walrus could be 
spotted in every direction. Icebergs of 
amazing size and superb beauty glistened 
like mountains of carved crystal. 

Between 1 and 8 a. m., on the 30th of 
July, we saw five polar bears, “Lucky” 
Scott clambered down and tried to lasso 
one, but it dodged him successfully, and 
had to be brought to time with a shot. Mon- 
teith shot another, a beautiful specimen 
weighing half-a-ton, which the sailors 
declared to be the largest ever killed in 
the Arctic. Its mate was wounded, but 
disappeared behind an iceberg and was 
not afterwards seen. 

From the first, it had been an object 
of the party to capture a bear alive and 
send it with Mr. Pell to the New York. 
Zeo. Manifestly the trick was more 
easily planned than executed, for no 
matter how determined we were to fulfil 
the commission, a polar bear’s affinity for 
a Zoo is anything but strong. On the 
following day Monteith and _ Scott 
thought they spied their opportunity and 
took to the ice with a pair of lassos. 
Maneuvering was slow at first, for bruin 
kept his distance and sniffed impatiently 
at the sight of the ropes. The only way 
to conquer him without wounding was to 
play him out, and this was done by 
Scott’s adroit toss across the victim’s 
head, the second rope securing him 
tightly from another angle. Then com- 
menced a battle royal. Short-breathed at 
the sudden jerks on his windpipe, the big 
fellow tumbled off the pan and swam hard 
for liberty. But the water was a poor 
refuge with a pair of lariats hauling him 
backwards. No sooner would he dive 
than the tension of the ropes brought 
him slowly to the surface again. More 
than once he shifted the fight to the ice, 
where his enormous muscular strength 
could have freer play. Scott and Mon- 
teith stuck to their perspiring jobs with 
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a tenacity good to gaze upon. Now the 
monster had them on the run; now their 
steady pull forced him to a halt to get 
his wind, only to continue the tussle by 
flopping into the sea and diving for a pro- 
tecting ledge of ice. For fully an hour 
the attack and counter-attack waged a 
spectacular course and it was not easy to 
know at times what the outcome would 
be. Finally the bear offered one de- 
termined protest by springing into the 
water and plunging as deep as_ his 
strength could carry him. A moment of 
trembling silence! ‘Then the ropes pulled 
taut; Bruin raised his dripping head, 
snorted viciously, and “swooned” on the 
surface of the pool like a frightened 
lady. The rest was managed simply. 
The sailors hoisted him to the deck; a 
cage was hastily manufactured, and there 
he remained through the rest of the voy- 
age, Mr. Pell taking him to New York 
and presenting him to the Zoo authorities. 

Before leaving St. John’s, one of the 
last pieces of information to reach us 
was the departure of an expedition on 
the Algerine some time previous. The 
few pieces of wreckage we encountered 
on the first stretch of the journey, were 
not regarded as of much significance 
until, on entering Pons Inlet, August Ist, 
we discovered the entire crew camped 
ashore with an Eskimo tribe. The joy 
at seeing us can hardly be described, for 
the prospect of meeting a ship in that 
region is seldom encouraging, and part 
of the men, with Captain Bartlett, had 
already planned to start in a ship’s boat 
down the coast several hundred miles to 
a point less remote from itinerant traders. 
Such a venture was inviting almost cer- 
tain disaster. Under ideal conditions it 
would be difficult enough, but with the 
perils of the ice, the movements of which 
it is impossible to gauge, they could only 
have been dashed to pieces against the 
unending miles of precipitous shore. The 
loss of the Algerine came about through 
a sudden closing-in of the ice, the sort 
of calamity from which even the wisest 
captains sometimes are unable to save 
their vessels. Every effort had been 
made to keep the ship clear of danger, but 
the usual precaution of shifting the cargo 
to one side and thus tilting the ship up- 















TOWING HIM BACK TO THE SHIP 


ward on the ice could not be attempted 
Within thirty-five minutes of the first 
alarm, she was pinched along the water- 
line as nicely as the crushing of a match- 
box. All the men escaped unscathed, but 
only two months’ provisions could be 
carried ashore. 

Thirty-five miles from our anchorage 
at Pons Inlet lay Salmon River, upon 
which our Guide and Optimist had pin- 
ioned our hopes of gold from the day 
of the first meeting in Toronto. About 
this time, however, the anticipations of 
the party had been pretty well diluted 
and now amounted at best to a gambler’s 
chances. Scott and Vassar, in company 
with the Guide, ventured forth on the 
second of August with Eskimo dogs and 
kaumetik or sledge. Traveling was ex- 
asperating even for Arctic conditions, and 
only a few miles were covered before it 
was found necessary to turn back. Next 
day they started again with the best Eski- 
mos and dogs and had better luck. It was 
obligatory at the patches of open water 
to kick the dogs off the pan and force 
them to the opposite side where they 
scrambled up and helped ferry the kau- 
metik. Slow and dangerous as it was, 


the trio made shore without serious mis- 
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hap and proceeded for Salmon River, 
Then followed a long and almost un- 
broken silence of twenty-one days, while 
somewhere across the choppy mass of ice 
three men ferreted out the hiding-place 
of our Arctic fortune. How securely it 
was hidden some of us suspected, but 
none of us, of course, knew. We lay 
helpless, often almost hopeless—with a 
ship that dwindled to a plaything as mam- 
moth icebergs came crushing in like white 
soldiers preparing for a mock salute. 
And now came to pass an incident that 
promised an uncomfortably close ac- 
quaintance with Kingdom Come. We 
could feel the terrific pressure of the ice 
against the ship’s sides; vaguely and 
solemnly knew the meaning of the four 
walls of frozen boulders creeping in inch 
by inch and yard by yard to blot out that 
little mill pond where the Neptune 
trusted for safety. The danger of it 
thrilled the air like electricity, stilled the 
laughter of passengers and crew, gripped 
each living soul with courage and a cer- 
tain resignation. We could see the big 
berg towering closer to the stern and saw 
with no little dismay that the prow had 
forfeited its last “elbow-room” of open 
water. Most of us, I think, remembered 
the Algerine and how that thirty-five 
minutes from the closing of all channels 
the splintered timbers were jettisoned 
across the hummocks of snow. All hands 
remained on deck, except those in demand 
at the engines. Captain Green, vigilant 
resourceful, cool-headed, watched devel- 
opments with a canny eye. I remember 
how he went below as deliberately as if 
returning to an interrupted meal and 
presently returned with an armful of dy- 
namite sticks. Three or four of the men 
climbed down the rope ladder over the 
bow, and with Green’s help planted the 
explosive in the ice cakes just ahead. | 
saw them touch the fuse and run for 
safety. In an instant, volumes of ice 
heaved violently into the air, and fell in 
razor-edged chunks upon the ship’s deck. 
I heard the sharp echoes bounding back 
from a dozen icebergs and looking for- 
ward, noticed with joy that the ice had 
parted slightly under the bows. Then 
more dynamite was planted and the chan- 
nel grew wider. Stick after stick was 




















sunk in the stubborn masses catapulting 
them through the air for hundreds of 
yards. A cheer went up from the sailors, 
for the Neptune's engines were churn- 
ing slowly forward. That vicious old 
Nemesis of an iceberg dropped farther 
and farther astern and we' knew that we 
had been delivered from the direst of all 
Arctic perils. 

On the following day we found all pro- 
gress again barred by a new formation 
of the ice. And now we lay in the complete 
power of a silent but insidious enemy, 
spending our time to such advantage as 
opportunity or inclination called for. 

In this form of bondage the passengers 
of the Neptune passed a full three 
weeks. On the 18th of August an Es- 
kimo made his way to the ship at 5 a. m. 
across the ice from Albert Harbor, but 
to our utter disappointment brought no 
word of the absentees, in fact had not 
heard of them at all, either on their land- 
ing or their return from Salmon River 
His crumb of comfort was that plenty of 
water lay ahead about four miles. A few 
hours later, six of the shipwrecked crew 
of the Algerine came aboard, after hav- 
ing traveled two and a half days, drag- 
ging a dingy over the ice and through the 
open water, a distance of fifteen miles. 
The balance of the patty, they reported, 
would try to reach the Government cache 
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at Albert Harbor by pushing their boats 
through the open water along the shores. 
They had only about half a barrel of 
bread left, but whatever our anxieties for 
them, we could not have reached their 
position, the wind blowing a gale and 
the ice moving fast. 

With a ferocity that augured dismally 
for the rescue of those left ashore, the 
wind skirled from the open sea and 
tumbled the ice pans, groaning and rasp- 











MONTEITH AND HIS BIG POLAR BEAR 
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ing into a huddled mass. The open 
spaces suddenly closed together and the 
normal undulations of the surface were 
broken into angular hummocks. The gale 
increased and started the ice-field at 
quicker speed. Caught in the middle of 
it, we were swept past Albert Harbor and 
ten miles beyond. The campfires of 
either the remnant of the Algerine’s 
crew or Scott’s party were discernible, 
but we were impotent to help them. The 
following day when the gale abated, Cap- 
tan Green made a determined attempt to 
push the Neptune closer to shore, but 
the crush was impregnable and all ei- 
forts were dropped in preparation for an 
early start over the ice next morning. 

With a half-dozen Eskimos, Ernest 
Holland, Alex. Gillies and Monteith com- 
menced their difficult journey across the 
ice to the relief of Scott and his com- 
rades. The shifting ice pans made prog- 
ress treacherous and slow, for the wind 
had begun to shuffle up the matted harbor 
like a new deal of a card pack. A whole 
day was spent in this plodding, discourag- 
ing, tiresome fashion, and at six o’clock 
they had the satisfaction of meeting the 
shore-bound comrades with eight of the 
Algerine’s crew at a small Eskimo vil- 
lage two miles below Albert Harbor. The 
ice by this time was moving out freely 
and at midnight the Neptune nosed 
close enough to shore so that the entire 
party could go aboard. 

That night, Scott and Vassar, as en- 
voys of the expedition’s stockholders, gave 
their report at a private meeting’ of the 
“passengers.” No need to expatiate here 
on the philosophy of anticipation and 
fulfilment. The dance is over by this 
time; the guests are scattered to the three 
corners of the American continent. Let 
it suffice that the Guide conducted the 
envoys up Salmon River to a first-rate 
seam of coal! Of gold there was never 
a trace. 

With one of our idols thus nicely off 
its pedestal, we started north for Ad- 
miralty Inlet, after replenishing the Gov- 
ernment cache and the Bernier cache with 
provisions to the extent of the food eaten 
by the wrecked Algerine crew and our 
own party. It had been our intention all 
along to establish a trading post at Arctic 
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Harbor, for which purpose three of our 
party had been selected and had agreed 
to remain during the fall and winter, 
while we took the ship southward out of 
the danger zone. The destination proved 
an impossibility on account of ice and, 
after a considerable amount of trading we 
left traps, provisions, lumber and tobacco 
and turned the Neptune down the coast 
for Pons Inlet with the hope of using the 
latter as our trading center. As luck 
would have it, we no sooner came in 
sight of the harbor than our lookout spied 
a small sailing-vessel headed inward. It 
proved to be Captain Bernier who, dur- 
ing the course of the day, informed some 
of our people that he was going to spend 
two years at the Inlet, partly for trading 
purposes. The news, of course, changed 
our plans and we decided to make another 
attempt to reach Arctic Harbor. Again the 
ice faced us in an impenetrable array, and 
on top of that the three members who 
agreed to conduct the winter post with- 
drew their suggestion and this made an 
immediate departure for St. John’s the 
only course open. 

A battle with a walrus at this point 
night easily have caused a tragic inter- 
ruption to our outing. Mr. Monteith, 
with two or three others, set forth from 
the ship in a small boat to tackle a pair 
of walrus that had put in an appearance 
a hundred yards away. They had poured 
five shots into the head of the largest 
before he would permit signs of sur- 
render, at which moment his mate, a 
brute weighing quite three thousand 
pounds, advanced to the family defence. 
Our party rowed away from him without 
any show of haste until four sharp toots 
from the Neptune warned them of their 
peril. None in the boat understood at 
the time that a walrus is the most potent 
enemy in the Arctic regions. In dealing 
with a boat full of men he merely lifts 
his tusks over an edge and tips the oc- 
cupants into the water. The Eskimos 
have an ingenious scheme for overcoming 
the dangers of close combat. Armed with 
a harpoon to which is attached at the 
end of a thong an inflated sealskin 
bladder, a single harpoon, well landed, 
will clinch the matter for the strongest 
The moment the brute is struck, 


walrus. 

















he regards the bladder as his arch enemy 


and dives desperately until exhausted 
Each time he dives, the bladder brings 
him again to the surface and the attack 
commences afresh. Killing walrus with 
rifles is laborious and hazardous, as his 
brain is way down below where one 
would think it ought to be, and nothing 
but a brain shot is effective. I can aver 
from experience that it never becomes 
‘tedious.” 

Down the coast we headed the faithfui 
old Neptune once more and at Pons 
Inlet proceeded to take on water and 
ballast and to discharge the Eskimos. 
While this was in progress some of the 
party took an old gasoline launch that 
had been used by the Algerine crew 
and went after ducks. The overtaxed en- 
gine gave a good deal of trouble and on 
the return trip the woodwork caught fire. 
l‘ortunately a pair of oars had been car- 
ried along, making it possible to reach 
shore some three hundred feet away. 
There the top was ripped off and the blaze 
extinguished. Monteith and McDonagh 
climbed a precipice to return to the ship 
and send a rescue party to the others. 
They had, however, succeeded in getting 
the launch running and lost no time in 
regaining the Neptune. Anchors were 
raised and southward the course was held. 

One week’s going found us at Black 
Lead Harbor in Cumberland Gulf, where 
after finishing the job of ballast and 
water the captain ran the ship on a shoal 
point. Our position suddenly became very 
critical and was mitigated only by the 
knowledge that high tide promised us 
some advantage. Excitement increased 
with the moments. Anchors were car- 
ried astern as the water lifted. Eighty 
tons of cargo were shifted half the length 
of the hold. Within an hour of midnight 
the Neptune took her grip on the stern 
anchors and moved into deep water. I 
am sure that every man aboard gave a 
sigh of thankfulness for we were at that 
moment about fifteen hundred miles from 
a wrecking tug—and no telephone. 

In two days’ run we were crossing 
Davis and Hudson Straits. A gale so 
terrific that it seemed determined to hurl 
the Neptune bodily through the air, 
brought us close to foundering on two 
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occasions; indeed experienced sailors re- 
garded the escape as half miraculous. In 
one of these tempests, Captain Barlett 
of the Algerine was swept across the 
after-deck and badly hurt, and in going 
to his assistance, Scott barely missed be- 
ing washed over the rail. Thus taking 
our medicine as it came, we steamed gaily 
into the harbor of St. John’s on Satur 
day, September 14th, unloaded our cargo 
o1 furs and ivory, and on Sunday morning 
accepted an invitation to seat ourselves at 
a dinner-table that required no gyroscope 
to hold the soup on an even keel. 

We had collected, altogether, three tons 
of ivory, 76 hides of polar bears, and 83 
foxes. Most of this haul was secured in 
the manner of the true Arctic trader 
Upon reaching an Eskimo district we 
opened our “store” on deck, in which 
were displayed not only quantities of to- 
bacco, but ornaments, toys, ammunition, 
and provisions. A good deal of lumber 
was also supplied, but the Eskimo’s chiei 
delight is tobacco, and he gladly sur- 
renders his catch for a sufficient number 
of “smokes.” This love of tobacco, in- 
culcated by traders several generations 
ago, exhibits itself in men, women ana 
children alike. We met one young brave 
who had taken a journey of over four 
hundred miles for the sole purpose of 
getting tobacco for the tribe. At Ad- 
miralty Inlet, Chief Nassau, a magnifi- 
cently built physical type, ninety-two 
years of age, straight as an arrow over 
every inch of his six-feet-two, manifested 
a hankering for tobacco whetted by two 
years’ enforced abstinence. True to the 
stoic observance of his race that the risks 
of treachery should be assumed by the 
leader and patriarch, thus sparing the 
young as much as possible, Nassau pad- 
dled out in his kyak through miles of 
slab ice and gave us a friendly greeting 
Upon our responding in the same fashion, 
he turned to the shore, signalled a com- 
mand, and presently a flotilla of kyaks be- 
gan their journey to where we lay. The 
impression we gained of the Eskimo was 
of a superior race of aborigines, loyal, 
kind, well-disciplined, remarkably honest, 
and governed by many tribal ideals that 
the none too beneficial contact with 


“civilization” has not obliterated. 











A New Light on Spring Shooting 

HAS. ASKINS’ article on the duck 
C species in this issue brings to light a 

phase of the spring shooting question 
not generally appreciated in the East. It 
is this: Mr. Askins, who was shooting be- 
fore many of us were born, and whose 
youth was spent in the heyday of wild-life 
existence in the West, when the countless 
flocks of ducks, geese and chickens seemed 
inexhaustible, observes that in those days 
nearly all the duck species summered and 
bred right in the Mississippi Valley, up 
and down its tributaries and in the myriad 
prairie lakes and sloughs which stretch 
unbroken from Minnesota to Texas. No 
need for them then to fly a thousand 
miles north to the refuges of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba; they reared their 
families at the lake of their choice any- 
where from Oklahoma north, only mi- 
grating south at the approach of winter. 
With the unending persecution from Sep- 
tember to May which steadily increased as 
the country settled, the ducks could no 
longer stop at their customary breeding 
grounds, but were forced to fly a thousand 
miles farther north to seek refuge from 
the guns of settlers and sportsmen shoot- 
ing them in the spring under laws which 
permitted it. In the old days these ducks, 
if unmolested, pitched right down and 
bred here in the United States, returning 
year after year to the same lake or stretch 


of river at which they were born. It was 
only when driven to it by spring shooting 
that the ducks abandoned their old haunts 
and sought the solitudes of Canada for a 
safe place to rear their young. 

It is not a pleasant thought that every 
shot into a hen mallard in spring cuts 
through unlaid eggs and destroys the pros- 
pective increase that we sportsmen have a 
right to expect if the race of wildfowl on 
this continent is to continue. It is a pleas- 
ant thought, and a somewhat new one to 
the East, that this spring migration up the 
Mississippi Valley is not necessarily to 
Canada; that it was not so in the old 
days; that there is no climatic reason 
why the ducks should take that long 
flight beyond our borders, but rather 
would prefer to nest with us if only 
we would permit them. We do not 
shoot ducks in summer; our sloughs and 
marshes lie smiling and hospitable and full 
of good feed—and empty of ducks, be- 
cause at the very time we should have 
invited them to stay with us, spring shoot- 
ing laws permitted them to be harried and 
killed over their former nesting sites, so 
that the vast bulk of them were forced to ‘ 
seek a haven of rest in Canada. Shame- 
ful, isn’t it? And at that a few hardy 
individuals prefer to brave the guns of the 
spring uproar, hoping that when it is all 
over they will be permitted to nest at the 
old sites, instead of being forced to fly a 
























thousand miles farther north, showing 
what the tendency would be for the vast 
majority if unmolested in the spring. 

This tendency is not so evident in the 
East. Our ducks are cold-weather ducks 
—broadbills, redheads, canvasbacks— 
which summer in Labrador for climatic 
reasons. But, even with us, the Eastern 
mallard, the black duck, abundant along 
the Atlantic Coast, stays with us all sum- 
mer and nests in unfrequented ponds and 
streams all over the Middle and New 
England States. 

And ‘n this matter of our migratory 
wildfowl we are all one country; it only 
needs his fact of the tendency of the 
migrating ducks to nest right there in 
the Mississippi Valley, if undisturbed 
by spring shooting, to become generally 
appreciated in the East, to enlist its pow- 
erful support to aid the Central States 
in upholding the Federal Government 
in the prohibition of spring shooting over 
the whole Mississippi Valley, for it goes 
without saying that the committee of the 
U. S. Biological Survey is now under sim- 
ilar fire of pressure from selfish interests 
and gamehog clubs that the Fur Seal 
Committee was, and that these people are 
pulling every wire to induce the committee 
to repeal spring shooting. At such a time 
it is great to see such an authority as 
Chas. Askins coming out so strongly in 
favor of the total prohibition of spring 
shooting and advancing such an excellent 
argument for his section, and he should 
receive the heartiest endorsement and 
support of every reader of this magazine. 

We hear a great deal nowadays of game 
farms and more game from their estab- 
lishment. These institutions are excellent, 
albeit expensive, and never lack for en- 
couragement from FIELD AND STREAM, but 
they are as a drop in the bucket compared 
with the vast bulk of Nature’s own wild- 
fowl. They lack the wholesale element so 
necessary to any remedy which is to ma- 
terially better existing wild-life conditions 
in Our country, and it will be many years 
before their combined influence will make 
any recognizable impression in the general 
bulk of wildfowl in our borders. Such a 
measure as the Bayne No-Sale-of-Game 
bill in New York did more for the whole- 
sale betterment of conditions on the At- 
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lantic Coast than anything heretofore pro- 
posed, and its benefits were immediately 
felt. Why not, then, adopt in practice 
Askins’ suggestion to make the Missis- 
sippi Valley one vast game farm, by 
abolishing spring shooting and any at- 
tempts to re-introduce it entirely, and, 
furthermore, induce the migratory spring 
ducks to remain and breed by leaving 
them alone and also planting wild rice, 
millet and wild celery for them? Game 
farms are expensive and require experi- 
encd keepers, fencing and feeding, and 
must be supported by an organized club of 
men or by the State. But any farmer and 
his sportsmen friends can sow a few 
pounds of wild ricc and wild celery in the 
marsh land on the farm and plant a field 
of millet bordering it, and it certainly en- 
tails no expense to just leave the ducks 
alone in the spring, thus encouraging them 
to breed with us. Did you ever stop to 
think what good shooting you would get 
out of those home-grown ducks in the fall, 
after they get full grown and before they 
start south? More, assuredly, than you 
could possibly lose by not shooting them up 
in the spring and driving them all out of 
the country to rear up good shooting else- 
where. The Federal Government is trying 
out this plan of abolishing spring shooting 
in the Mississippi Valley. It will be a 
hardship to some at first, but it’s up to us 
to make a success of it by aiding in every 
way, planting seed if we can afford it, 
refraining absolutely from molesting the 
ducks in the spring and, in a word, giving 
the plan a fair show. W. H. M. 
“Them’s my sentiments.”—Dan BEarp. 


Game Transportation 

In our Practical Game Conservation 
article for this month Mr. Marshall Mc- 
Lean, of the Camp-Fire Club, who was 
one of the original codifiers of the pres- 
ent New York State game laws, questions 
the advisability of the new shipping per- 
mit regulation which was introduced into 
the codified law this year. He points out 
that no regulation which does not pri- 
marily protect the game is worthy of being 
put on the statute book and that, in point 
of fact, this shipping permit is a measure 
for the convenience of the shooter and 


(Cont’d in Sportsman’s World, page 1193) 
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MY BROTHER AND I, BACK FROM THE HUNT 


HUNTING BLACK-TAIL DEER IN THE 
ROGUE RIVER COUNTRY 


BY J. WM. NELLIS 


PHoTos BY THE AUTHOR 


‘sr AM satisfied,” quoth the Professor 
with conviction. “I have shot at a 
deer.” And that very afternoon he 

packed up his elaborate paraphernalia and 

started back to New York. 

We had come up to the Umqua country 
from our home at the Flounce Rock Ranch 
for a few days’ shooting in that part of 
the Umqua known as the Rabbit Ear or 
the Cow Horn Range. The Professor, 
with his two sisters, an elaborate pack out- 
fii and an eight-dollar-a-day guide, ar- 
rived the same day, thirsting for blood 
and determined to take his full quota of 
five bucks as his toll from the Oregon 
mountains. For two days he and his guide 
had traversed the wooded slopes, climbing 
the ragged, rock-ridged mountains and 
crossing the precipitous cafions, without 


so much as jumping a deer. He carried 
a 30-30 Winchester rifle, made to order, 
a good hunting knife and a ponderous 
ivory-handled six-shooter; was dressed in 
the regulation hunting khaki, faultless in 
style and fit. To us he resembled one of 
those cartoons of mighty hunters, and his 
luck carried out the joke. 

But the third day (we having killed five 
fat bucks in two days’ hunting), I took 
pity on the Professor and promised him a 
shot at a deer if he would follow me until 
noon. Leaving camp about half-past six 
in the morning, we struck down the Cow 
Horn Cafion, finding many fresh tracks, 
and by the time we had fought our way 
through brush and covered ourselves with 
Oregon dirt climbing the sides of creeks 
the Professor was some excited, as well 








































as a little weary. We had gone some two 
miles and had stopped to drink at a little 
spring in an open meadow. Calling his 
attention to more fresh tracks, he was 
anxious to push on and kill a buck, and, 
as we rose from the ground where we had 
been resting, a large buck rose from the 
wild timothy a few yards away, made a 
couple of jumps and stopped. I crouched 
down and told the Professor to shoot. 
A moment later the deer disappeared over 
the edge of a little cafion. The Professor 
was watching with wide-open eyes, hug- 
ging his expensive rifle to his breast. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” I asked. 

He awoke out of his trance and faintly 
murmured something about being too slow 
for the Oregon country. 

We crept to the edge of the cafion, and 
there stood our buck, broadside on, not 
fifty yards away. His head lay back and 
nose pointed straight ahead, a sight that 
would give almost any amateur a spell of 
buck fever, and the Professor, shaking, 
opened the breech of that pet gun and 
jammed a cartridge into the chamber, 
shook some more, and fired. By the time 
the dust cleared away that deer was cross- 
ing a little clearing a few yards farther 
down. I fired twice, missing both times, 
and then the Professor fired the second 
shot some few minutes after the deer had 
disappeared in the brush. His first shot 
struck the ground not ten feet away from 
where we were and his second shot landed 
somewhere near the planet Mars. 

Yet he was satisfied, and probably went 
back to his desk in New York, pleased as 
Punch. I think that he had enjoyed his 
vacation up there in those wonderful 
mountains, that he had really reveled in 
the wild beauties of the place, that he had 
been enchanted by the sight of that wild 
creature up there in its native environ- 
ment, and that at heart he was glad it had 
not fallen to his gun. 

Our party—father, mother, sister, two 
brothers and myself—had taken eight fine 
bucks from the Cow Horn Range for our 
two and a half days’ hunting. We, too, 
were satisfied. The law allows us five 
bucks apiece, and it is necessary to dis- 
tribute these over the season in such a way 
as to keep meat on hand, yet waste none 
of it. One of the photographs shows a 
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portion of the “jerkey” made up from this 
bag. We got two hundred and fifty 
pounds of jerkey in all. Of course, we 
use all of the meat that we can while it is 
fresh, and the balance is treated in this 
way. . It is delicious, and when properly 
dried it will last for months. A smudge 
of oak is maintained in a pit under the 
drying rack and serves to keep the flies off 
as well as to lend an excellent flavor to 
the meat. 

I may wander far in the course of the 
year, but every Autumn I respond to the 
call of “home, sweet home” up among 
those wonderful Oregon mountains and 
the Rogue River Valley. In addition to 
its natural beauties, we have one of the 
finest game countries in the United States. 
Tikere are the black-tail deer, mule deer 
and some elk in the Northern parts; black 
bear and an occasional silvertip, cougar, 
wolves, coyotes, red fox, ruffed and black 
grouse, American and Spanish pheasant 
and mountain quail. In the streams are 
salmon, salmon trout, rainbow, steel-head 
and speckled trout. Here is recreation 
and excitement for anyone inclined to 
the out of doors, be they young or old, 
large or small. 

It rains, sometimes, in Oregon. Yes; 
it rains, but that makes for the almost 
tropical luxuriance of our vegetation, 
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and, to the resident Oregonian, rain is 
scarcely an inconvenience. When it is 
stormy we find the deer huddled in the 
shelter of the huge bluffs that cap the 
crests of Flounce Rock, Faun Butte or 
Burnt Peak and other mountain crests in 
the different parts of the country. It 
is true that one’s boots are likely to ac- 
cumulate a considerable tonnage of Ore- 
gon mud, but one must eat during the 
long weeks of rain, as well as when the 
weather is fair. There are licks along 
the creeks, and in the past it has been 
the forte of the lazy hunter to cache 
himself in the vicinity of these licks, 
bagging his game out of hand. But, 
thanks to a well-organized effort, this is 
now against the law. Perhaps it has not 
entirely stopped, but at least it is no 
longer a common practice. When the 
moon is new the deer are likely to visit 
these licks early in the evenings and 
when it becomes late they reach them 
in the early part of the morning, going 
from the lick to their feeding ground and 
from there to the bedding ground. Dur- 
ing the light of the moon the deer beds 
during the day and feeds at night and 
vice versa. 

To us, who have in a sense been born 
and raised with the wild game, there are 


two primary requisites to good sports- 
manship in hunting deer. The first is 
that of pitting one’s wits against those 
of the wild creatures that have been 
bred through generations of Indian and 
white occupation to a cunning sense of 
self-protection and a survival of the fit- 
test; in other words, to go out and get 
them in the open field, hunting them in 
the only true sense of the word. The 
second is to be satisfied and not satiated 
to take only the amount of game that 
can be used, or a reasonable number ot 
trophies. It has been argued that the 
backwoods residents are largely respon- 
sible for the killing out of the game; 
this I believe to be a fallacy. Would 
a man who wanted beef go out and kill 
as many of his herd as he could find in 
a day? It is not likely. And by the 
same token he would not kill more game 
than he could use, for this is one of his 
means of support. 

We never fail to find sport in bagging 
game, yet many seasons we do not get 
the limit, even though there are hun- 
dreds of deer within a day’s walk of our 
home. This leads me to say that they 
are not as destructive to cultivated crops 
as is often asserted. Though we have 
crops of corn, beans, vetch, grains, al- 
falfa, vegetables and fruit trees, the deer 
do little if any damage. On dry ranges, 
where cultivated crops are irrigated and 
outside feed is sometimes scarce, this may 
be true, but there is always an abundance 
of natural feed in Oregon, and deer are 
not fond of man whether they are hunted 
at all or not. 

One of the first things that an experi- 
enced hunter learns, if he has the inter- 
ests of his game at heart, as well as those 
of his sport and his larder, is that of 
shooting at vital spots. I cannot explain 
how this comes about, for one is com- 
pelled to shoot at all possible ranges and 
at all angles and slants, and more often 
with his game running at top speed. Yet 
it becomes a sort of instinct to make 
either a clean miss or a vital wound that 
will not allow the animal to escape. It 
is surprising how little wounded game 
gets away from an experienced hunter, 
one of the main reasons for this is that 
the deer hunter, unlike his brother of 
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the army, aims high instead of low. A 
broken neck, a broken back, or a shot 
through the head are fatal, but a deer 
with a broken leg will generally escape. 
This especially in a rough, timbered 
country, where there are many places for 
an animal to hide and where a hunter 
cannot follow at a very rapid pace, as 
deer-tracking over five or six inches of 
dry leaves is quite a delicate job. 

If one’s luck is good he is liable to 
select his game with care and make sure 
of his every shot, but if he has tramped 
all day in a drizzling rain, tired and hun- 
gry, without success, he is liable to take 
desperate chances at whatever comes 
within range of his rifle. I remember 
an instance when my brother and I had 
been tramping all day through mud and 
wading through water knee deep in 
places, the brush was hanging full of 
water caused by the rain the night be- 
fore and, as we passed under the vine, 
maple and laurel, the water ran down 
our backs in little rivulets, and we were 
tired, hungry and disgusted. We had 
hunted the Flounce Rock and the Faun 
Butte country, with their contiguous 
cafions, thoroughly, we, thought, without 
results, constantly finding tracks but 
nothing more substantial, and I suppose 
that we had traversed about twenty miles 
by the time we had reached the crest of 
Burnt Peak on our way home in mid- 
afterncon. We sat down to rest, and 
again I noted fresh signs of deer, but 
had began to consider deer track as a 
joke, and, scarcely thinking of the result, 
I threw a stone over the bluffs. 

There was an answering crash and we 
could hear the deer running, though we 
could not see them. As there is a ten- 
dency among deer when frightened to 
climb higher, and, knowing this, we 
mounted to a point of rock to watch for 
them, as they would surely come into 
view soon; they were just crossing a 
little rise below us some two hundred 
yards. My brother’s rifle cracked several 
times before I got in my first shot, which 
was at a buck some few yards behind 
his fellows, running at break-neck speed, 
and at the report of my gun I saw the 
dust break at the right and a little bit 
low; I fired four or five more shots 
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and had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. 
Buck drop and try to rise, then drop 
again. By this time they were all out 
of sight in the timber. 

My deer had been hit once, high and 
through the shoulders, and was dead be- 
fore we reached him, while my brother 
had put three soft points through the 
middle of his buck, which was still fight- 
ing for life when we reached it, about 
fifty yards from where the last shot had 
taken effect. 

Now, would you call that luck? Yes, 
surely, and a coincidence. No one cou!d 
be sure of a shot at that range, with the 
animals running their best. Yet I have 
had a number of deer drop before my 
gun in this way, and I tell it here simply 
as an illustration of a hunter’s natural 
tendency to do fatal shooting and take 
desperate chances, especially when he is 
otherwise likely to go home without meat. 

At other times I have killed deer with- 
out going off the ranch. I have said 
that our home is at the Flounce Rock 
Ranch. It is a beautiful tract of land 
of four hundred and eighty acres, part 
of it smooth meadow, bearing enormous 
crops of fruit, hay, grain, vegetables; 
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in fact, responding to any sort of seed 
that one may plant that are within the 
climatic possibilities of the country, and 
these are wide. The balance of the place 
is in good timber and easily cleared, and 
is surrounded by mountain and cafion, 
and makes the best kind of natural pas- 
ture for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep, 
for it yields an abundance of timothy, 
wild clover, bunch grass, lamb’s-ear and 
several other native grasses. [Forty miles 
from the town of Medford, all the way 
up the beautiful Rogue River, is the way 
to the Flounce Rock Ranch. 

Any wild game should be bled and 
drawn as soon as possible after the kill- 
ing. This is very important. If the en- 
trails are allowed to remain and the blood 
to congeal there is sure to result that 
strong, “wild” flavor that so many people 
have objected to in the eating of game. 

When a person is on foot the question 
of getting the game to camp is in some 
cases no easy matter, especially if the 
ground is wet and slippery. An old 
hunter taught me a trick of packing a 
deer that beats anything that I have ever 
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seen. This is done by skinning the fore- 
legs back to the knee joint, cutting them 
off there, the forelegs are now drawn 
over the shoulders and the T thus formed 
by the skin and the knee joint is thrust 
through the hamstrings of the hind legs, 
which rest upon the carrier’s hips. Of 
course the shirt may get bloodstained 
but that is a part of the day’s work 
Among mountaineers, as among profes- 
sional “city” sportsmen, the type of gun 
and equipment varies. I use the .32 
Winchester Special carbine, and like it 
the best for deer. It is accurate, strong 
shooting, and when used with the soft- 
nosed ball requires less chasing after 
wounded game than any gun I have ever 
tried. The first deer that ever fell be- 
fore this gun was shot at four hundred 
and fifty-seven steps, that was probably 
luck, too. It cost me eight shots before 
he fell, but I have always felt that some- 
thing was due to the accuracy of the gun 
and to the mountain boy’s determination 
to see his game through the sights before 
pulling the trigger, even though troubled 
with a malignant attack of buck fever 


THE HUNTING SEASON 
In the South 


By FLETCHER CHENAULT 


Winter moss is golden on red oak and gum, 

The green wood is blazing on Bayou To; 

Br’er Coon is napping in a wet cypress log— 
The wild woods are sighing and calling for you! 


The whir of swift partridge and cry of teal, 
A tall crane feeding ’mong cypress knees: 
Sere leaves curling in the turkey tracks, 
The blue jay shrieking in the high oak trees. 


Then out of your blankets at dawn o’ day— 
Ho for mallard and whistling quail! 

The geese are crossing—a wedge-shaped row, 
The squirrel is skimming the topmost rail. 


Gay cocks are crowing in the barnyard roost, 

The lights still twinkle in cabins on the lane— 
here shall we gather with the guns and dogs? 

Hear the wild woods sighing and calling again? 
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THE CANOE TRAIL TO FORT ALBANY 


BY HARRY A. AUER 


PART II 

ORT ALBANY is one of the largest 

posts of Hudson’s Bay Company 

on the Bay, as it not only is a 
trading center for its own territory, but is 
the supply depot for the outposts at Mar- 
tins Falls, Ghost River, Mamamawemat- 
tawan, Attawapiskat, and Winisk on the 
north and the Island of Akimiski north- 
east in the Bay. Hither in June come 
brigades of canoes of Crees, Ojibways 
and Eskimos bringing in their furs for 
trading with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the rival company, Revillon Fréres, 
who have established trading posts on the 
Bay within the last eight years. A great 
variety of furs find their way to the 
trading posts at this remote point during 
the trading season; mink, otter, beaver, 





fisher, red fox, cross fox, white arctic 
fox and martin, to say nothing of the 
silver fox and the black fox, the most 
expensive of furs, pass from the Indian 
and Eskimo trappers to the trading com- 
panies. 

The competition between the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the Revillon Fréres 
has had the effect of raising the prices 
paid to the Indian for furs, without par- 
ticularly bettering the Indian’s condition 
except to increase his extravagance. No 
Icnger is he content with a birch-bark 
canoe, but must have one of the nu- 
merous Peterborough canoes brought out 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company steamer 
through Hudson’s Straits; only a latest 
model Winchester satisfies his need for 
a gun, which with canoe he obtains easily 
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THE AUTHOR AND FACTOR GILLIES 


on credit at Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
result that he never cleans his gun and 
takes no care of his canoe, so that the 
following year both are useless and he 
must acquire a new outfit, also on credit. 
This credit system instead of being benefi- 
cial to either the Indian or the trading 
companies is detrimental to both. The In- 
dian obtains credit at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for his known ability as a 
hunter, then goes to Revillon Fréres Post 
and obtains like credit, indulging in all 
sorts of extravagances and useless and 
frivolous purchases. The following spring 
his furs are sufficient to pay off only 
half his debt to each company. As a re- 
sult of this condition both companies, 
knowing that the Indian will pay only 
about half his debt, charge higher prices 
for the goods he purchases and pay him 
the lowest prices for the furs he sells. 
The Indian having obtained credit so 
easily is exceedingly profligate and ex- 
travagant, and were the credit system 
abandoned as it has been in the western 
territory the Indian would be less ex- 
travagant and having no debt would be 
in better position to sell his furs at 
better prices, while the trading companies, 
not having to consider the large debts. 


would be in position to pay better prices 
for furs. 

Summertime at Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany posts on the Bay is playtime for the 
Indian, during which he rests and in- 
dulges in games and particularly in 
dances. An Indian dance is a ceremony 
never to be forgotten, and we were for- 
tunate in being present at such a dance, 
given by Mr. Gillies for our benefit in the 
kitchen of the factor’s residence. About 
nine o'clock the music, consisting of tom 
tom and fiddle, began to resound through 
the night, in response to which squaws 
with and without babies began to enter 
the dimly lighted raftered kitchen and 
dispose themselves on the floor. At ten 
o clock the dancers assembled and couples 
of four began a dance consisting of a 
combination buck and wing, double 
shuffle and reel rolled into one. The 
dance is exceedingly strenuous and as it 
grows more vigorous the dancers shout 
and yell as they stamp and shuffle to the 
monotonous rhythm of tom-tom and 
fiddle. Ordinarily the dance lasts until 
five o'clock in the morning, but Mr. 
Gillies was obliged to dismiss the dancers 
at two a. m., as the noise was such as 
to make sleep impossible. 

Life at the larger Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s posts such as Albany is full of 
picturesque interest to the traveler. 
Hither come brigades of canoes laden 
with Indians bringing their families, their 
dogs and their furs from the winter trap- 
ping and for a time the trader is kept 
very busy trading with his dusky cus- 
tomers. At first the Indian will bring 
to the trader a bale of furs representing 
but a small portion of his hunting, and 
as the trader examines each pelt and 
classes it into prime, seconds or com- 
mon and announces the prices for each, 


the Indian watches him with an intent 


and hawklike interest that lacks nothing 
by reason of his silence. After receiving 
credit on his account for the small bale 
of furs he departs and with an exact 
memory as to prices, takes a second small 
bale to the rival trading company where 
the same ceremony is undertaken, after 
which he usually divides his furs be- 
tween the two trading companies in 
liquidation of about one-half of his debt 
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to each, leaving the balance of his debt 
unpaid. 

The factors of the larger Hudson’s 
Ray Company’s posts are almost in- 
variably men of intelligence and excellent 
company. Donald Gillies, the Fort Al- 
bany factor, is not only one of the most 
charming men it has been the writer’s 
pleasure to meet, but is a man of broad 
culture and wide learning. Born in 
Scotland of an excellent family, after 
finishing his education he entered the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
the age of twenty and came at once to 
Hudson’s Bay, where, after a preliminary 
experience in the routine of post manage- 
ment and trading, he was sent to Whale 
River in charge oi the Eskimo post at 
that bleak and dreary post. Here he re- 
mained for eighteen years practically a 
prisoner shut out from the outside world, 
and for eleven of those dreary years he 
saw only a total of five white men. This 
isolation and such primitive surroundings 
would have killed the progressive spirit 
oi most men, but not so Gillies. He had 
brought with him a large library with 
a wide scope, and long arctic winters were 
spent in devouring the best works on 
philosophy, science and history with the 
result that to-day 1 find this remarkable 
Scotchmen deeply versed in philosophy 
and history, keenly alive to the latest 
developments in science and athirst for 
iiformation as to the latest happenings 
in the outside world; a truly remarkable 
man, big in spite of a constricting en- 
vironment, with a broad humanity, a fine 
spirit of hospitality and a wide and deep 
culture. 

After eighteen years among the Eskimo 
of Whale River, during which besides his 
reading he learned to paddle the kyack, 
harpoon the walrus and white bear and 
seal, he was moved further south to take 
charge of the Fort George district, where 
he remained for ten years, at the end of 
which after thirty years spent on the 
desolate coast of Hudson’s Bay he re- 
turned to Scotland for a short vacation, 
his first excursion to civilization since en- 
tering the Hudson’s Bay Company employ. 
Upon his return six years ago he was 
placed in charge of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company depot and trading post at Fort 
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Albany, over which he still presides with 
fairness and firmness. I give the brief 
sketch of Donald Gillies not only because 
it is the story of admirable and lovable 
character, but because there are numerous 
Hudson’s Bay Company men of the same 
stamp, developed in the same virile en- 
vironment. 

On leaving Fort Albany on an August 
morning with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s flag, flying in our honor and by 
reason of the mail we were bearing to 
the outside world we bade farewell to 
our friend, Mr. Gillies, and started for 
the open sea to take the tide at half ebb, 
filling our water barrel with fresh water 
as we cruised along. 

The west coast of Hudson’s Bay is one 
of the lowest and most difficult shores in 
the world to navigate and particularly 
hazardous for canoes. At high tide the 
water extends to a continuous marsh, 
about three miles back of which lies real 
land, while at low tide the water is five 
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to eight miles distant from the outer edge 
of the marsh with only muck and mud 
From Fort Albany to Moose 
Factory there are only a few places where 
it is possible to land on a sand bar or 
shoal point without wading through the 
marsh and these few landing places must 
be reached at the flood tide and left at 
the same tide, for when the tide is at its 
ebb you are miles out at sea. 
dition and the consequent necessity for 
going far out to sea and the tendency to 
sudden squalls which raise immense waves 
of the combing sort renders canoe navi- 
gation as certainly not among the pre- 


On reaching the open sea we found we 
had to face a southerly head wind which 
with ebbing tide carried us far out in 
the bay, but by strenuous paddling and 
hard poling at night we 
Kabiskaubikau shoal, at least we struck 
the mud two miles off the shoal and por- 
the mud and 
camped on the shoal. The following day 
was ushered in by a heavy gale which 
made it impossible to launch our canoe, 
and two Indians and their wives who oc- 
cupied the shoal with us and John went 
duck shooting in the marsh with the re- 
sult that we had canvasback 
The west shore of the bay 
in August and September is the best shoot- 
ing ground for ducks and geese to be 


found on the continent. We sailed into 


able to fly, but able to dive, making ex 
cellent shooting. 

Our camp on the Kabiskaubikau we 
labelled “Camp Disaster.” To start the 
trouble the sparks were carried from our 
fire into our provision bags and burned 
large holes in two bags before they were 
discovered, but two hours’ work with can- 
vas repaired the damage. Late in the 
afternoon the gale increased until it be- 
came a young hurricane and broke a 
three-inch tent pole, driving the pole 
through the end of the tent, tearing a slit 
three feet long and letting in the driv- 
ing rain. Our last misfortune was more 
serious and might have been a sad end- 
ing. “My little devils” unused to the 
Hudson’s Bay gales had failed to drive 
stakes and tie the canoe fore and aft 
when the same was pulled up on the 
shoal, with the result that while we were 
all engaged in putting up new tent pole 
and repairing the tent an unusually heavy 
blast of wind picked up our one-hundred- 
and-fifty-pound canoe and dashed it past 
us, missing the tent by inches, and car- 
ried it two hundred feet, smashing a hole 
in the end as big as a man’s head. 

In profane silence I gazed upon the 
wreck and thought of the nine hundred 
miles we had to travel to reach the end 
of our journey. While gazing at the 
gaping hole with the broken ribs and 
longitudinal strips, Peter Sackeene and 
Thomas Two Teeth, the Albany Indians 
camped on the shoal, came running to Us, 


























having witnessed the mishap. I turned 
to them with the thought that the Albany 
Indians, being far removed from civiliza- 
tion and dependent upon themselves, are 
more skilled in handicraft than my own 
Indians. I asked them if they could re- 
pair the canoe and they replied affirma- 
tively provided they had materials. I 
produced a knife and a small tin of white 
lead and some smali nails which my 
guardian angel prompted me to obtain 
the last moment before leaving Albany, 
and taking out the inside bottom board 
of the canoe, our friendly Albany Indians 
went to work, carefully cutting out the 
broken pieces, making the hole larger and 
even more hopeless in appearance. Then 
with knife pieces of board were cut out, 
fitted and the edges tongued and grooved 
until the fit was perfect and with white 
lead for packing and by clinching the 
nails on the inside the canoe was made as 
perfect as if the affair had been under- 
taken by a canoe builder. 

The following morning the gale had 
somewhat abated, though the wind still 
blew hard out of the west. Kewensie 
and myself looked at the water while I 
told him the course we would have to 
take up the coast. Finally he said, “We 
break tent and canoe and everything 
break this place, now I think we break 
camp,” so at half tide we portaged our 
outfit a mile out to get to water and 
headed out to sea fifteen miles in order 
to clear the shoals of No-man’s-land 
Point. The waves were high and break- 
ing, but the sailing was too good to be 
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missed, sO we cruised southward, putting 
fifty miles behind us before we were 
obliged to make camp in early afternoon 
on account of ebbing tide. 

After several days’ sailing we finally 
came in sight of the hundred-foot mast 
erected by Hudson’s Bay Company to 
mark a point eighteen miles from Moose 
River, and running before an excellent 
breeze at 6 p. m. I explained to my boys 
that what we saw was a “hundred-foot 
beacon.” They promptly misunderstood 
and were discussing vigorously the 
wonder of a “hundred feet of bacon,” 
and in my amusement and their wonder- 
ment at so much “bacon” we omitted to 
take soundings for depth of water, with 
the result that ten miles from shore 
we ran on a large hidden shoal. As 
the canoe scraped we headed further out 
to sea, but the further we went the less 
water we found, until at last we jumped 
out of the canoe into the icy water and 
began to pull and push the canoe toward 
the low distant shore line. 

In this way we came within four miles 
of shore before the water left us in the 
mud. Our Indians went ashore to look 
for the possibility of camping place and 
returned at dark reporting a small creek, 
by reaching which at flood tide we could 
reach land back of the marsh. Upon their 
return to the canoe it began to rain hard, 
and the water filling our boots added 
nothing to our comfort, and on the whole 
there was little that was cheerful in the 
prospect except ourselves. I said to the 
boys, “We are surely stuck,” but Kewen- 
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BUILDING A BIRCH CANOE, ABITIBI RIVER 


sie, a real philosopher, laughed and an- 
swered, “Lots of room out here in the 
mud, we not stuck yet, got lots of grub, 
us, plenty of ducks in canoe and one fine 
goose, one hundred feet bacon not far, 
only twenty miles, we sleep in canoe until 
water comes again,” So we drove a pole 
into the mud and tied up our canoe and 
arranged our bags for a bed, and in the 
limited quarters of canoe curled up for 
such rest as we could get, after first 
singing our war song, “Casey Jones.” 
Pulling the tarpaulin over us to keep out 
the downpour we were soon wrapped in 
uneasy sleep. At 1 a. m. one of the boys 
shouted the water was to top of the pole, 
so we paddled through the darkness and 
rain towards shore until we ran aground, 
then every one cheerfully jumped into the 
ice water pulling and pushing the canoe 
until again we went aground and waited 





for the water. After repeating this pro- 
cess a number of times we reached the 
mouth of the creek, up which we walked 
shouting through the rain and darkness, 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” but on 
reaching shore the gang found no wood 
for fire and no poles for tent, so we 
lashed paddles together for tent poles and 
at 2:30 said good-night to the mosquitoes. 
The following day we left the creek at 
high water and in front of a northeast 
gale raced for Beacon Point, where we 
camped for two days stuffing ourselves 
on canvasback ducks and goose while 
the gale blew off the ice, sending the 
thermometer down to 33 degrees and driv- 
ing the chill through everything except 
the Eskimo coat. My Indians were much 
taken aback to discover the “One hun- 
dred feet of bacon” was only a wooden 
mast. 























After waiting for .several days we 
finally succeeded in embarking our canoe 
and reached Moose Factory, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s post, relieved to leave be- 
hind us the uncertain navigation of the 
Jay. 

At Moose Factory we learned from the 
Indians that the Moose and Missanabie 
Rivers were very low, so that continual 
crossing and recrossing and walking in 
water were necessary, and having in mind 
the fact that our canoe had almost a 
tissue-paper bottom, we decided to take 
the Indian’s advice and come up the Abi- 
tibi River, “where water is deep,” and 
then cross over on the construction train 
on Transcontinental Railway to the Mis- 
sanabie River and continue up that river 
to Missanabie Station on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, in this way avoiding the 
lower Missanabie River, which is most 
shallow. 

Accordingly on leaving Moose Factory 
we poled up-stream twenty-two miles and 
started to pole up the muddy Abitibi, but 
the water was too shallow, so we walked 
and stumbled up the rapids, pushing and 
pulling our loaded canoe'up the foaming 
terraces until we came to deeper water. 
The trip up the river was a monotony of 
poling, a little tracking and much walk- 
ing in the water, pulling and pushing our 
canoe up the rapids, for we had struck 
the Abitibi at the lowest water for many 
years; and before we had traveled two 
days on this water we wished we had 
continued up the Missanabie River, where 
the water is at least clear and the rocks 
can be seen. But the Abitibi water is 
like pea soup, so muddy that rocks three 
inches below surface are invisible, and in 
going up-stream the best we could do was 
to hope for good luck and say frequent 
prayers. But even so, our faithful canoe 
suffered fearfully, as we were continually 
tearing the bottom on unseen rocks, and 
each day we spent much time bailing out 
water and plugging the holes with white 
lead, while every night we attempted a 
more complete repair job. 

On reaching the Transcontinental Rail- 
way line a construction train carried us 
westward for a day’s travel to the Missa- 
nabie River, where we again took to the 
canoe for the last stage of our journey. 
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On an extended canoe journey it perforce 
turns out that not all days are those of 
sunshine, and on days of storm and rain 
most Indians, whether denizens of the 
wilderness or guides, at the first sign of 
rain, hurry to make camp; not so Kitchi- 
nini and Kewensie. Reaching Missanabie 
River late in afternoon we encountered a 
continuous deluge, and I suggested making 
camp, but the Indians having in mind a 
beautiful camping place I had told about 
at Glass Falls, ten miles away, decided we 
better travel on and spend Sunday at the 
Falls. Kewensie, looking like a drowned 
muskrat, perched on the stern of the canoe 
talking to three others of the same spe- 
cies in like condition of dampness, grinned 
at the writer and tried to make him forget 
the cold rain by the cheerful reflection, 
“Ahwah, rain him good, tree wet, bear 
wet, moose wet, Gitchie Manito (The 
Great Spirit) think good everybody get 
wet; may be fair day next week.” But 
Kewensie is a great Indian for dispell- 
ing discomfort and on pitching tent at 
Glass Falls, while the rain continued in 
torrents he said, “Now I make it the sun- 
shine in the night and rain,” and using 
the tarpaulin for a lean-to shelter he built 
a rousing fire of twelve-inch birch logs 
eight feet long, and, standing under the 
tarpaulin, we all dried out most completely 
and then gorged ourselves on French fried 
potatoes and fish. 

From the point where we reached the 
Missanabie River the ascent is just diffi- 
cult enough to furnish good sport. There 
are many portages at various falls and 
chutes, among them the beautiful St. 
Paul’s Falls and Split Rock Falls, and 
there are countless stretches of strong rap- 
ids of leaping white water where the 
peling is hard, but between falls and 
rapids the river is clear and deep, with 
but little current, making paddling easy, 
while the poling and portaging become 
merely a welcome variation in the river 
work. For eight days we traveled up- 
stream with heavy and sustained rain 
daily, but depressed only by the thought 
that our journey was nearly at an end. 
The writer has been over the Missanabie 
course five times with Indians, who are 
excellent guides and unusual men in pol- 
ing up a rapids, but the last three port- 
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PREPARING 


ages coming up the river we have always 
carried our outfit and canoes on the trail 
around the heavy rapids. This time my 
Indian boys, who were on this river for 
the first time of their lives, looked at the 
rapids at the last three portages and said, 
“We not carry canoe, not carry grub, not 
walk us; we show this rapids we beat him 
good. We all come up with poles.” I did 
not think it possible, but by great work 
with the poles we came up the whole three. 

At last the river came to its source in 
the large mountain-girt lake of Missa- 
nabie. Here we found many Indians and 
stcpped at the camp of the wizened conju- 
rer named “Goolah.” The old fellow had 
about twenty mongrel Indian dogs, and as 
the writer is something of a dog man him- 
self, “Goolah” and he began to compare 
ideas on dogs. When I finally asked the 
old Indian what he fed his pack his eye 
lighted and he spread out his hands and 
replied, “I feed him mostly on the north 
wind and Scotch mist,” and I agreed with 
him, as his pack was only an aggregation 
of animated hide stretched over bone. Af- 
ter persuading a squaw to leave her labor 
of making a birch canoe long enough to 
pose with her baby for a picture we pad- 
dled thirty-five miles up the lake and 
portaged to Crooked Lake, at the upper 
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end of which we crossed the Height of 
Land Portage to Dog Lake, and half-way 
down the lake reached Missanabie Station, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, the end 
of our long journey. 

We had passed many hard and trying 
days on our journey and had met them all 
with cheerfulness, but the day we reached 
Missanabie was one of marked depression 
for all of us. My Indians, who had 
laughed at hard work and arduous toil, 
became glum and quiet as the hour of 
parting came round; while the writer felt 
absolutely downcast at the thought of part- 
ing with these men, who had served and 
worked with us so faithfully and cheer- 
fully on the long Albany trail. At the 
last it was Kewensie who really saved the 
situation. I had given the boys all our 
cooking outfit, our supplies, duffle bags, 
canoe and everything connected with our 
outfit; and, as I put them on the train for 
Nipigon, they gripped both my hands hard 
and Kewensie, after looking at me very 
seriously for a moment, broke into a grin 
and remarked, “Huh! us got fine bags, 
fine outfit, good canoe, got everything; 
now we get married, us.” We were all 
still laughing at the notion as the smiling 
Indian faces looking at us from the steps 
of the moving train faded into darkness 
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AND McCROHAN—“GUIDES” 


BY W. J. H. NOURSE 


V- -Working for O. 


ELL, sor, as soon as the Boss and 
W his party had gone we wint over 
and reported to Dr. O. Powers 
Jean. Sure, he is a big lump of a man 
wid long black hair brushed back wid 
no partin’. It is as black as the ace of 
sphades, and barrin’ two kind of purple 
points, his eyes is the same. He wears 
a Prince Albert coat, sthriped pants, a 
white vest and on his low sthandin’ collar 
a white sthring tie. He have a diamond 
on his shirt front as big as a banty egg 
and all round it a sprinklin’ of “baccy 
juice. He talks from the bottom button 
of his vest, till he gits mad and thin it 
come from around the neck of him. A\l- 
ways he wears a high silk hat. He have 
his son Lester wid him and calls him 
“Doctor Lester, me _ assistant.’”’ Sure 
Lester looks loike he had just been fired 
out of somewhere or expicted to be. He is 
for shmokin’ cigarettes all the toime and 
the fingers of him look loike he had been 
dippin’ thim in coffey grounds. 

O. Powers took me and Slammin to a 
boardin’ house and there we met the 
rest of the throup. There was Happy 
Jack Dutton, and be the clothes of him 
he was a rale cow-bye. And be the talk 
of him, ye was sure of it. He said that 
of late he had been gittin’ more from 
showin’ himself in woild West shows than 
he could make on a ranch so he loiked 
the business foine. Don Carlos Delare, 
the Mexican, was a foine bit of schenery. 
The pants of him was laced up the soides 
over red silk and the coat was all 
thrimmed wid gould buttons and red silk. 
Sure his hat was a croime and he have 
a red silk belly band. The hat weighed 
a ton and was gouldthrimmed to a steeple 
point at the top. He shpoke foine Eng- 
lish whin no sthrangers were round and 
thin the talk of him was Spanish, he said. 
But I misdoubt it, for whin we got bet- 
ther acquainted and was havin’ hard 
toimes, he tould me he would be glad to 
be back in the drygoods sthore in Bos- 
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ton. Thin there was Red Bill, the Artist 
Scout. He gits his name from the red 
liair of him. It was the reddest | evir 
seen and he had more freckles than com 
plexion. He was to paint the soigns on 
finces and rocks. He tould me that he 
was a carriage and wagon painter be 
thrade and the most arthistic work he 
iver done was to put decalkimanias, what 
iver thim is, on the soides of the hotel 
busses and paint the name of the hotel 
fancy. His work on the finces and barns 
was foine but naded a lot of fillin’ in and 
that was for me and Siammin to do. 
ked Bill is all rigged up loike a cow-bye 
and the Doctor has suits for us. The 
first thing we have to do is to let the 
hair of us grow. He give us overhauls 
made of fur, chaps they call thim, a 
big shombrero and a red shirt wid double 
breasts to it. Round our necks we had a 
foine silk hankerchef the color of all 
the flowers ye iver see. 

In a pasthure the Doc has foive 
bhroncos and a pony. The bhroncos is 
for the foive of us to roide, if we can 
ketch thim, and the pony to carry the 
paint and brushes on. Me and Slammin 
and Red Bill and Don Carlos takes some 
rope and goes down to ketch the herd. 
They don’t want to be ketched at all at all. 
Sure we tould the Doc we are great at 
throwin’ the lasso so the job is up to us. 
Afther foive hundred thries S'ammin gits 
the loop over the neck of a woild buckin’ 
rean. He didn’t or couldn’t lave go 
quick enough and whin the bhronco run 
wid him he laved the rope shlip thrun 
his hands and divil the bit of skin did 
he have left. Any way we have a rope 
en wan of thim, and be all divin’ for it 
tegether whin the bhronco was not lookin’, 
we managed to thrap him. Thin the rale 
throuble began. We was hours gittin’ a 
broidle on the baste and till noight wid 
the saddle. Whin it was done Slammin’s 
skinned hands was choild’s play to what 
was on the rest of us. 
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So we led the baste, the four of us 
hangin’ to the rope, till we got him into a 
sthall at the livery sthable. Whin we 
got him toied there was the four of us 
al the head of the sthall and havin’ to 
pass down his soide to git out. Slam- 
min wint first and landed tin feet away 
wid the marks of harseshoes on the seat 
of his fur pants. The rest of us cloimed 
up through the manger into the hay loft 
and came down a stairs wid comfort. 

Sure I'll not be tellin’ ye the throuble 
we had wid that harse and the rest of 
thim. Happy Jack helped us ketch the 
rest, but we had to do our own roidin’ 
and the bastes were playful intoirely and 
whoile Red Bill and Don Carlos done 
foine, me and Slammin was fit for the 
hospital whin we got so we could sthick 
on 

Besoides larnin’ about the bastes we 
was larnin’ about the Doc all the toime. 
He has a grand thirst and it was not 
lecthurin’ he was doin’ in the Dippsy- 
maniac Home but recoverin’ from a bad 
case of the willies. 

Well, sor, at last we got our orders to 
start. We was a foine lookin’ bunch as 
we rode out of town bound for Will- 
ford, Fleming, Magnolia and Greencove 
Springs. All we had to do was to paint 
soigns on all barns, finces, rocks and 
bridges, dishtribute “Journals of Health” 
and tell ivery wan we see diseased we 
was comin’ for to cure thim. Whin we 
sthruck a town we was to give a show. 
Happy Jack done fancy ropin’, Don 
Carlos played on a mandoleen and sung 
songs in Mexican, Red Bill passed “Jour- 
nals” in the crowd and me and Slammin 
rode buckin’ bhroncos and, Glory be, we 
always got the worst of it. But Happy 
Jack said it made more of a hit wid the 
crowd than if we was expert. Thim 
shows come near bein’ the death of the 
pair of us. 

But we sthopped at hotels and Happy 
Jack engaged rooms for the Doc who was 
to folly us in a few days and threat all 
the sick. Thin he would settle our bill 
wid an orther on the Doc and away we 
wint to the nixt town. On the road was 
painted soigns, tellin’ thim all to take 
“PHOSPHOZONE,” the great sthomack 
remedy, and “Uncle Rufe’s Bitters” 
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for what ailed thim. Red Bill outloined 
the letthers and me and Slammin did the 
fillin’ in. We had dry colors and carried 
thim in empty thomato cans on the calico 
pinto pony and whin we used thim we 
wet thim up wid kerosene if we had it 
and if not wid wather. Thin whin we 
stharted agin we was always makin’ it 
thick so it wouldn’t shlop be puttin’ in 
more of the poudhered color. Sure we 
had ivery color in the world and mosthly 
it did shlop and the pinto looked loike 
a rainbow whin we had been out a week. 

Wan day we was paintin’ a soign whin 
along comes a fruit peddler. He says he 
will give us a basket of peaches if we will 
paint him a soign. So we painted “Buy 
your Fruit & Vegetables from Bucking- 
ham. He takes the peach.” We just got 
it done whin along comes another peddler 
and gave us two baskets to paint him a 
soign, so roight under the first we 
painted: “Nerny sells Cheaper. He 
take two peaches.” 

Whin we had been out two weeks and 
had no pay, Happy Jack sends me and 
Slammin back to the Doc to see can we 
git some money for the byes. And that 
is how we got on to the way the Doc done 
business. Ye see he had a reciption room 
and a consultin’ room. His son would 
be in the reciption room actin’ loike a sick 
man watin’ his turn at the Doc. Thin he 
would foind out what was the matther 
wid the rest that was there and how 
much money they haye and sind in cards 
to the Doc. The cards would read: 
“Man wid Grand Army suit has lumbago 
and $17.50.” “Woman wid green veil and 
ted hair has milk leg and $14,” and so 
on. Thin whin the Grand Army man 
goes in to the consultin’ room and thries 
to tell his throubles the Doc sthops wid 
a wave of the hand and says: 

“Not a word! I know just what ails 
ye! Me diagnosis is that ye have lum- 
bago in the back, and I can cure ye.” 

“T’ll be moighty glad, Doctor,” says the 


Grand Army man, “and how much do ye 
charge?” 

“Me invariable proice,” says the Doc, 
“is siventeen fifty.” 

“My, but ye are high!” says the man. 

“If it’s sympathy ye want,” says the 
“go to yer family physician,—l’m 


Doc, 
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a specialist. Me charge is always sevin- 
teen fifty; and the cure is guaranteed.” 

This always got thim and no matter 
what complaint they have, he can cure 
thim and his invariable charge is what 
Lester has tipped him off that they have. 

Afther watin’ till he had tinded to 
about tin patients me and Slammin got 
to him. 

“The byes want some money,” says I, 
“and sint me and Siammin to git it.” 

“Tis money ye want,” says the Doc, 
“how much am I payin’ ye, McCrohan?” 

“Wan hundred dollars a month,” says I. 

“’Tis not enough,” says the Doc, “yer 
pay is increased to a hundred and twinty- 
foive and dates back from the sthart. 
Now git back to the show and let me 
hear no more complaints.” 

And be this talk and some more he 
give me I was fair hipnotoised and back 
we rode. Thin ’twas for me and Slam- 
min to lind the lads enough to kape thim 
in ‘baccy aginst the toime the Doc would 
Icosen up. 





So away we goes to thim foine young 
towns Norella, Sharop and to Belmore. 
Sure we are boomin’ the Doc to beat 
the band and tellin’ of the grate cures 
he is makin’ and how foine and chari- 
table he is and to lave no wan wid an 
ache of any kind sthay away and in the 
mane toime to git a big bottle of Phos- 
phozone and take it till he comes. Thin 
Happy Jack sees the sthores and sells 
thim some, if he does, and has it shipped 
be express, so no wan can be waitin’ fer 
the grate remedy widout a belly ache in 
a barrelfull. The shows at noight is 
wearin’ on me and Slammin, but we git 
so we can sthick on and barrin’ the 
bumps we roide loike rale cowbyes. 

Ivery hotel keeper and livery sthable 
man takes an orther on the Doc tor what 
we owe thim, but wan marnin’ we runs 
up aginst wan that says he will take 
nawthin’ but the money. Now me and 
Slammin have some, but we talks it over 
and decoides that ’tis not for us to be 
payin’ it out, for if wance we git 
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starthed there will be no ind to it. So 
the gang of us talk it over and Don 
Carlos gits up a foine schame. We goes 
out and buys a big pail of lard, some 
assefeddety and a bunch of paper pill 
boxes. Be this and be that we mixes the 
assefeddety and the lard into a foine 
shmellin’ mess and fills the boxes wid it. 
Thin out in the square we goes and gives 
an extra foine show till we draws a 
crowd and thin we sells thim the foine 
“Infallable Corn Cure” that is also good 
for any rash, pimples or sun burn and can 
be used to grease yer boots. At twinty- 
foive cints a box it goes loike woild 
foire and in half an hour we pays 
the bills and has a dollar a piece to the 
good. But we certainly left that town 
in a hurry and was wonderin’ what they 
would do to the Doc whin they had lived 
wid that box of corn cure for a few 
days, for assefeddety has not the foine 
qualities of the geranium. 

And thin the word comes to us that 
the Doc has wan more attack of the wil- 
lies and we are to suspind our thrip for 
tin days till he recovers. So back we 
roides to the hotel he is laid up in and 
there for tin days we live loike foightin’ 
cocks. The Doc had been too success- 
iul at that town and the money he got 
burned its way from his pocket to the 
bar till he was so well pickled that Lester 
shut off the flow and applied the remedies 
that long exparience tould him would 
bring the Doc back to his earnin’ capa- 
city quick. At last he was on deck agin 
and stharts us to take up the good wurk 
where we laved off. 

“McCrohan,” says he, “be on yer way. 
Remimber to circulate the Journal of 
Health freely, paint Phosphozone in all 
the prominint places and in all yer talks 
at the shows be sure and boom Dr. O. 
Powers Bean, the grate nathural Bone 
Setter and specialitist in all diseases. If 
ye see anywhere a man or woman wid 
a limp or any soigns of ailin’, thim is 
the wans to talk wid and make appint- 
mints for to meet me in me parlor whin 
I arrive. Now away wid ye.” 

“But Doc,” says I, “we have had no 
pay and some of the lads want to sind 
money to their foiks. Can’t ye lave us 
have what is comin’ to us.” 


“McCrohan,” says he, “do these min 
think I am supportin’ thim and their folks 
at home? Do they think I can swing 
this mammoth organization on wind? 
"Tis a sick man I have been and me 
earnin’ capacity took from me, but I am 
on the job agin and there will be money 
to burn the day afther I git to Teasdale. 
I cured a man of the papsylal whin | 
was there tin years ago and the town 
sick will be woild to see me. How much 
is yer salary McCrohan?” 

“Wan twinty-foive a month,” says I, 
“but divil the cint have I recaived.” 

‘Tis not enough for me manager,” says 
the Doc, “wan hundhred and fifty is the 
laste I can think of payin’ ye. Yer salary 
is that amount and it dates back to the 
sthart. Now give me the best there is 
in ye, McCrohan, and be on yer way.” 

Well, sor, ‘twas a proud man I was 
to be earnin’ so much. We larned lather 
that some of the lads had touched the 
Doc for some change, but me and Slam- 
min was sthill livin’ on our own and 
eatin’ off the orthers on the Doc that 
we give the hotels. And so it wint from 
day to day. Whiniver we thried to git 
any money he raised our salary till I 
was gittin’ three hundred a month, only 
I didn’t. 

Wan day me and Slammin sees a soign 
on a barn, sayin’ “$100 Reward for any- 
one caught painting a sign on this Barn.” 

“Here is our chance,” says I to Slam- 
min. “You be paintin’ a soign and I 
will go bring the man to foind ye at it 
end we will dovide the hunhdred dollars.” 

“All roight,” says Slammin, “but why 
not betther for ye to be paintin’ and me 
foind the man?” 

“Well,” says I, “ye are a_ betther 
painter and I can collect betther than 
ye.” 

“Thin why don’t ye collect from the 

Doc and save this trouble?” says Slam- 
min. 
“Ye have not the eddication to under- 
sthand if I tould ye. Sure these spe- 
cialitists have to be handled roight. Now 
ye git to yer paintin’ and lave the rest to 
me,” says I. 

And be this and be that f wint and 
got the farmer and showed him me bould 
Slammin paintin’ for dear loife. 


























Look at him,” says I, “he is paintin’ 
a soign on yer barn. Give me the Hun- 
dhred dollars.” 

“Wait,” says the farmer, “I must first 
arrest him and whin he is convicted ye 
will git ver reward.” 

Thin Slammin puts up a holler because 
he did the paintin’ and not me, and the 
farmer sees the game and arrests the 
two of us and takes us to the bit of a 
lockup they have in the town. What 
Slammin says to me and what I says 
to Slammin is plenty. Afther we got it all 
out of our systems we begin to look round 
to foind how we are goin’ to git out of 
the schrape. 

Sure the lockup is aisy to git out of 
and no wan watchin’. So we waits till 
dark and wid a shove of the shoulder out 
we go. But we did not foind it so aisy 
to break back in agin and that is what 
we had to do. Sure in the little yard 
round the lockup they kept two foine big 
bloodhounds and the minute me and Slam- 
min gets out they.makes for us. Glory 
be, we got back wid only the loss 
of some of the fur from our chaps. So 
we had broke out of jail and back agia 
in about tin seconds. There was more 
personal conversation that lasthed till 
most mornin’. At lasht we decoided that 
the toime had come to sind the tilligraft 
that the Boss had laved wid us to sind 
him whin we was up against it. So whin 
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the Sheriff come in the early marnin’ wid 
cur bread and wather, we showed it to 
him and asked would he sind it. Whin 
he read it we was sure that it was all 
off wid us, for he laughed fit to kill 
ior tin minutes. Thin says he, “Are ye 
friends of this man and did he lave ye 
this wire to sind?” 

“He is and did,” says I, “and will yez 
piease lave us in on the joke?” 

Well, sor, he took us roight up to the 
hotel, sint the telligraft.and give us a 
foine meal and then says he: 

“Yer Boss is an ould fishin’ and huntin’ 
frind of moine and I know his writin’. 
The telligraft said that if two woild Irish- 
man got in throuble to wire him and he 
would make it roight. So ye are in safe 
hands and whin I hear from the Boss I 
will do as he says. In the mean whoile 
make yerselfs comfortable and go to din- 
ner whin it is ready.” 

That noight a telligraft came to the 


Sheriff from the Boss wid money in it 
and insthructions to ship us first class 
wid Pullmans to Chicago. We was to 
go to a hotel he named and. he would 
foind us in a couple of days and 


thin wid his party sthart for the moun- 
tains. 

We couldn’t start till the next noight, 
but that didn’t worry us at all at all, for 
we know we are back on the job we be- 
long to—Guides. 


(To be continued) 


NEXT INSTALLMENT: SLAMMIN & McCROHAN 
ACHIEVE A REPUTATION AS CAPTORS OF 
A NOTED DESPERADO AND GO WEST 
WITH THE BOSS ON A HUNTING TRIP 





THE MALLARDS 


By GEORGE B. STAFF 


In sheltered hollows lies the snow, 

While chill and damp the raw winds blow, 

When northward through a murky sky 
The mallards fly. 


But they are harbingers of spring 
As swiftly to the north they wing; 
Soon come the blooms and clear blue sky 


When mallards fly! 
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PRACTICAL FUR FARMING 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON RAISING FUR FOR THE MARKET BY ONE WHO HAS MADE 
A SUCCESS OF IT 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


HE wild supply of fur has already 
fallen far behind the demand. The 
shortage increases yearly, and~ the 
time is in sight when wild fur will form 
but a small percentage of that in use. 
No thinking man who has ever seen a 
wild animal in a steel trap and realized 
what it must suffer in a slow, lingering 
death, covering many days of torture, will 
view this change with regret. I think 
few persons would care to wear a sable 
or ermine coat if they knew the frightful 
agony that each of those animals suffered 
before its body was secured by the trap- 
per. Think of a mink coat of 100 skins, 
whose price was a combined total of a 
year’s mortal agony inflicted by the wear- 
er on his fellow-creatures. 
No open-minded man denies the right of 
human beings to wear the fur coats of the 


lower animals, but everyone who reflects 
realizes the moral obligation to impose on 
them no unnecessary suffering. 

Although at one time I was a trapper, 
and used steel traps, I have learned to 
view those abominations with horror. The 
old-fashioned deadfall is quite efficacious 
enough; it inflicts but little pain, the 
creature is killed at once, and I look for- 
ward to a time, in the near future, when 
all steel traps will be declared unlawful 
contrivances for the capture of fur- 
bearers. 

It is a-well-known law that the less the 
animal suffers the better the fur. An ani- 
mal starved to death or poisoned is dis- 
counted fifty per cent. And there is com- 
fort in the thought for those that wear 
furs, and would gladly continue to wear 
them, that ere long most furbearers will 


















be mercifully put to sleep in a lethal 
chamber before they are called on for 


their contribution. How can that be? 
Because ere another decade the greater 
part of the fur will be raised on fur 


ranches where humanity, public opinion, 
and commercial success will demand that 
the animals suffer as little as possible in 
life or in death. The best furs are pro 
duced by animals which were the happiest 
and whose end was so gentle a going to 
sleep that no damage was done to their 
wonderful coats. 

Fur farming unquestionably has a great 
future as an industry. The wild supply 
ot fur tends to decrease; it cannot be 
artificially increased to any great extent, 
as there is less wild country each year. 
Meanwhile the demand for fur increases 
with the northward movement of the 
population. Consequently the prices paid 
for all standard furs have been multiplied 
by ten within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, increasing in like ratio the possible 
profits of the fur-farmer. 

Much time and money have been spent 
on learning how to handle, breed and 
raise fur-bearing animals in captivity, and 
thus the successful ways have been 
demonstrated. Without detailing count- 
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less failures, it is well to begin by dispos- 
ing of the wrong idea that most persons 
begin with. They believe that all they 
need do is secure an island or large fenced 
area, turn in many head of 
selected fur-bearers, and so much food 
per day, then, at the end of the season, 
draw off so many pelts. 

The absurdity of this will be seen if 
we compare it to a horse breeder who 
would put a high fence around one large 
pasture, turn loose a couple of stallions 
and a dozen mares, throw in feed daily 
and expect, without further trouble, to 
market a lot of fine foals every autumn. 

No. Success depends on intimate per- 
sonal supervision and control of each in- 
dividual, and when the number is in- 
creased so that this becomes impossible, 
the financial returns must shrink in pro- 
portion. 

Many persons have asked the question, 
“Can you get fur on captive animals 
equal to that on the wild?” The answer 
is really, “Yes, better.” Because in the 
captive you can remove all the wear and 
tear incidental to getting a living, you 
can breed and feed for coat, you can 
kill without injuring it, you can take the 
coat at the exact right time, whereas wild 
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SECTION OF FUR-FARM FENCE 





ones are often taken too early or too 
late. 


KINDS TO WORK WITH 
The kinds of animals that have been 


studied and made possible for the fur- 
farmer to handle with success are: Silver 





Field and Stream 


Fox, Blue Fox, Cross Fox, Chinchilla, 
Mink, Skunk and Muskrat, with every- 
thing but actual demonsiration in favor 
of Marten, Sable and Otter. 


The enormous cost of getting stock 
needed for breeding the Silver Fox 


($10,000 a pair just now) is prohibitory 
to most who are intending to begin, and 
unwise for any not thoroughly 
trained as a breeder. 

The problems in management of the 
other named animals, combined with the 
difficulty of getting stock, leads me to 
recommend Skunk as the best for all be 
ginners. They are to get, their 
management can be learned sufficiently 
from this article, and the value of the 
fur has so greatly increased (from $2 to 
$8 a skin) in the last few years that there 
is a good profit in the business. 

Ten years ago I bought wild live skunks 
with white striped backs for $1 each and 
pure black for $2. Three or four years 
ago these prices had doubled, and when 
the animal was disarmed, that is, had its 
smell glands removed, the price doubled 
again. A cage-bred skunk is worth more 
than a wild one, a black-backed skunk is 
worth double a white-backed skunk. A 
pedigreed skunk, that is one bred for five 
generations true to the greatly desired 
black, is worth more than a black one of 
unknown strain. 

The quartette is a good lot to begin 
with, because given luck and good man- 
agement you may increase your stock to 
20 the first year, and to 150 the second, 
providing you can afford to wait, and 
you certainly cannot expect any dividend 
before the fifth year. 


one 


easy 


TO SHIP SKUNK 


Secure them by using a box trap. Do 
not try to handle them. To move, drive 
them gently into a small box with a hole 
in it, then close the hole and handle the 
box without fear. 

Females are worth more than males, so, 
to determine the sex, use an examining 
box as described later. 

To ship them, put each in a small box 
such as a soap box, with one hole in the 
side for air; this hole should be about 
four inches square and across it should 
be nailed some wire netting; %4-inch mesh 























is best. Each skunk should have a com- 
partment to itself. Leave a tin fastened 
in one corner, off the ground for water, 
and above this make a hole through which 
the water can be poured. Mark it “Water 
Here.” Make a lid for convenience in 
feeding; but very little food is needed. 
Tie a small bag of food outside, a pound 
of bread or dog biscuit and a few scraps 
of meat will amply serve a skunk for a 
week on the road. “Mark it “Seven days’ 
food.” They must have fresh water every 
day. Do not fear to lift the lid and look 
in, the skunk must be greatly provoked 
and alarmed before he discharges the 
musk, 
THE GROUND 


An acre of ground is plenty to begin 
with, but you should be placed so that you 
can increase ultimately to perhaps ten 
acres. It should be high, dry, sandy, or 
on granite, not on limestone, and it is a 
great advantage if it has running water 
through it, also a scattering of bushes, 
brambles, gorse or other low cover. 

A bramble or gorse-covered, sandy 
knoll with a brook in one corner and 
higher ground all around, would be ideal. 

The place should be away from human 
dwellings, but not too remote from a rail- 


way station, and should have, first, of 
all, a high, strong, tight fence or wall 


around it. 
THE FENCE 

In America I have found that the best 
fence for reasonable cost is made of chest- 
nut or other durable slabs, and wire. A 
three-foot fence will keep the skunks in, 
but the fence is also meant to keep dogs 
and poachers out; also it may some day 
be used for foxes, so that it should be 
eight feet high in all regions where there 
is danger of snow drifts, and in any case 
a seven-foot fence is desirable, with a 
good post every 10 or 12 feet. 

Finally, because the skunk is a power- 
ful digger, we must have nailed to the 
fence-boards a ground wire, that is close 
wire netting, of inch mesh, No. 16 wire, 
going down at least three feet and along 
a foot inwards as shown in this section. 
(Diagram No. 1.) 

Some breeders claim that it is enough 
to have the wire fence go straight down, 
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three feet deep, but the beginner should 
be warned that many men have lost their 
whole stock through digging out; you 
cannot be too careful of the big fence. 
I say, after much experience, it should 
go either down to solid rock or else three 
feet down in the ground with one foot 
inhang. It should be dog-proof, storm- 
proof and rat-proof as well as skunk- 
proof. I have known skunks to dig out 
under a stone basement that was far be- 
low frostline, at least three feet below 
level. 

For foxes it is necessary to add a 
horizontal three-foot wire netting at the 
top. This is carried on strong slats, 
nailed over each post. 

In places where galvanized sheet iron 
is cheaper than boards or slats, it is easily 
and effectively used. If the lower three 
or four feet be of sheet iron the space 
above it may be of the inch-mesh wire, 
this reduces the cost considerably. 

On sandy land where digging is easy 
this fence may be put up for about 30 
cents a running foot; on clay land, full of 
roots, it is more expensive, and among 
rocks it is yet more costly, sometimes 60 
or 70 cents a running foot, including 
material. 

This large enclosure or big pen serves 
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SKUNK OR MINK CAGES 


as a range for the growing young from 
weaning time till mating time and for all 
the skunks during the autumn; also dur- 
ing the time the mothers are nursing the 
young in small pens or in cages the males 
and barren females use the big range. 


CAGES 


One can begin a fur farm before the 
big fence is built, but not before the cages 
are made, and we must count on a sepa- 
rate cage or pen for each breeding female 
at least. 

A good size for a cage is 5 feet x 4 
feet x 2 feet high. One foot high would 
do, but it is harder to clean. As a matter 
of economy it is wise to make the cages 
in groups of nine; that is, three stories 
high and three long. If higher they are 
less accessible; if larger, less portable; if 
smaller, less healthy. (Diagram No. 2.) 


Each cage is two feet high; that is, the 
three with floors and roof aggregate about 
7% feet. Each is 4 feet wide; that is, about 
13 feet frontage and 5 feet deep. The 
roof is smooth boards covered with rub- 
beroid or other cheap roofing. The whole 
of the back, the back half of each side, 
each partition and the whole of each floor 
should be of tight tongued-and-grooved 
lumber firmly nailed on a 2 x 4 inch 
frame. The rest of the sides, the par- 


tition, and all the front should be of gal- 
vanized mesh wire, No. 14, or not less 
than No. 16 wire, inch mesh. The doors 
should be each 20 x 24 inches (too small 
is a nuisance), well made and hinged, and 
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closed with a simple contrivance; a hook 
and eye answers well enough. 

It is a good plan to have at the back 
of each cage, next the floor, a door that 
is 1 foot high and the whole width of the 
cage, and hinged either at top or bottom 
This is the cleaning door, because the 
skunks, always cleanly, set apart one cor- 
ner for sanitation, and that is usually the 
back of the cage. With such doors one 
man can Sanitate fifty cages in a few 
minutes. 

The finishing touch is given by coating 
all the floor and wires with tar (or else, 
if tar gets sticky, use boiling linseed oil, 
put on with a mop), and all the walls and 
ceiling with whitewash or white paint. 

The object in coating the wires is to 
make them last longer and make the ani- 
mals within more easily observed. White 
wires would hide the animals altogether ; 
gray hides them partly, black almost not 
at all, especially when associated with 
white inner walls. 

It is well to keep the floor sprinkled 
with sawdust and leave a pile of it in the 
end devoted to sanitation. 

It is essential that each animal have as 
many “options” as possible, that is, wide 
choice of temperature, etc. Therefore 
have all cages face the south, so the 
sun is available; the wire sides will ad- 
mit the breeze, and the closed back parts 
afford complete shelter when desired. It 
is an advantage if two different dens be 
put in each cage. 

These nine cages 
$4.33 each. 

Another arrangement, and perhaps bet- 
ter, is of only four cages together, each 
3 x 6 feet and 3 feet high. 2 


cost about $40, or 


They are 2 
above and 2 below so that the group make 
a square. This has the great advantage 
of allowing the door at the middle of 
the long side of each, thus affording per- 
fect control for sanitation, inspection or 
management of the occupant. 

The plan of this is indicated in B, Dia- 
gram 2. 


PENS 


Many breeders consider pens better and 
cheaper than cages. These are little pad- 
docks, each about 10 feet square, sepa- 
rated only by a three-foot wire netting 
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which has an overhang of a foot on each 
side; if boards are used it needs no 
overhang, all, of course, being within 
the great eight-foot fence. Each of these 
is completely floored with mesh wire, 
which is buried 3 or 4 inches deep under 
the sod or earth. At one end is a small 
shed to turn the rain from the boxes, 
unless the boxes have water-proofed 
roofs. These are especially good for 
mothers with young broods. The large 
enclosure will serve as open range for 
all the skunks, once,the young have 
reached the age of three or four months. 


DENS 

Every cage or pen needs a movable 
den, that is sanitary, dry, draught-proof, 
handleable, easy for observation, and 
warm. This is important, for skunks are 
sensitive to cold; they must have warm 
sleeping quarters. In my first three years 
with skunks, 17 per cent. of the 22 per 
cent. I lost from disease, died from colds, 
etc., brought on by cold, draughty dens. 

After many experiments I have de- 
vised a simple and satisfactory den as 
herewith, Diagram No. 3. Doubtless 
every breeder will try to improve on it, 
but let the beginner rest assured that 
every detail, the size, the double ves- 
tibule, (aaa) the handle at back end, (b) 
the movable roof on the other end, the 
placing of the hinges, the slats under- 
neath, (cc) the slot under the sliding 
door, (d) is the result of experience, and 
not to be lightly omitted. 

This den is made of inch boards, is 
36 x 18 x 12 inches high. 

The entrances a. a. a. are circular and 
6 inches across, any smaller is dangerous 
to the mothers at a certain time. If too 
large they fill it up to suit themselves; 
they are nicely smoothed to avoid injury 
to the occupants. The den is covered with 
two half lids that are hinged in the mid- 
dle; that over the double vestibule is of 
use chiefly for cleaning. I find that it 
economizes space and answers well if for 
a larger cage the double passages go one 
above the other. 

The lid must be firmly held when closed, 
as great pressure is often exerted from 
inside. 


THE NEXT ARTICLE: 





CARE AND 
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As most of the handling is done by 
driving the animal into its box, then 
moving the box, a sliding door to close 
the entrance is needed. 

In the bed of its lower groove there 
must be an opening (d) or it will choke 
with dust. 

For winter use the skunks like a large 
den that will hold a dozen animals. I 
found a fox den most popular when put 
into the big yard. 

As an extra touch for cold weather | 
sometimes put drop curtains on the den 
door. These are of canvas with a lead 
weight .at the corner of each. The 
skunks soon understand and pass freely 
in and out, the curtain closing behind 
them each time. 

Finally the roof of the den or sleeping 
box is covered with water-proof material 
such as rubberoid. 

At one end of the box is a handle. This 
is convenient for pulling the den out. It 
is at the end next the cage door, and 
away from the vestibule. The entrance 
to the den is best away from the front. 

If the skunk be given one of these dens 
and abundance of clean straw or grass 
(avoid hay, as the prickly seeds are ir- 
ritating to the nostril), it will make a 
nest to suit itself, and rarely stops work- 
ing till it has used up all the straw sup- 
plied, even though it amounts to as much 
as a man can carry in his arms. 
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A BOLD BROWN TROUT FROM THE 


GUNNISON RIVER 


BY BROWNE R. WEBB 


WINNER FIRST PRIZE BROWN TROUT 1913 CONTEST 


N operation for appendicitis makes 
A plans for a fishing trip look pretty 

sick, and that’s just what struck 
me the latter part of May. My brother, 
Cox, of Norfolk, Va., and I had been 
planning all Spring to get together in 
Denver the first of July and fade away 
to the Gunnison for a month, but when 
this operation showed up it looked as 
if everything was off. I did not mind 
the operation, but I don't like to have 
anything interfere with my fishing. 

Well, in a month I had recovered sufh- 
ciently to spend.a good deal of time look- 
ing at tackle in the windows of sporting- 
goods stores, and when I received a wire 
from Cox, asking how I felt, I wired back 
to come along and I would show him how 
to fish, sick or not. He got to Denver 
July 1st, and we spent the day buying 
tackle, which, incidentally, has any sport 
except fishing beat a mile, and caught a 
train which put us in the town of Gun- 
nison the next day at noon. 

My wife had decided at the last mo- 
ment to drag along, so that made a camp- 
ing proposition look mighty good. We 
drove up the river five miles to~a little 
fishing resort run by Henry Crookes, 
which is just about the best water on 
the river. We were lucky enough to get 
a big tent-house right on the river bank, 
and were soon well enough organized tu 
make a large dent in the bacon supply. 

Cox had never handled a fly rod, hav- 
ing devoted most of his time to channel 
bass, so it was up to me to put him next, 
which I did so successfully that in a 
few days I had to put everything I had 
on the ball to get an even break. At 
first, of course, I had no trouble explain- 
ing this away with that “beginner’s luck” 
stuff, but I soon found that I had to do 
a terrible lot of explaining. We were 


getting good fishing all the time, but the 
water was a little high and we could not 
get the big ones interested. The Gun- 
nison at this point is well supplied with 
brown and rainbow trout, with a good 
sprinkling of brook and a very few na- 
tives. We had no trouble getting creels 
of 25 or 30, mostly brown and rainbow, 
but running small, so that one weighing 
a pound and a half was unusual. I had 
a lot of good stories about the “big ones” 
I caught last year, but somehow coming 
in every day with a lot of half-pounders 
didn’t seem to make ‘em go any too good. 
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GOING AFTER HIM ON THE GUNNISON 























They were beginning to say around camp 
that I had caught them all “last year.” 
It was getting well along toward the end 
of July, and Cox had to be in Norfolk 
August Ist, so it was decidedly up to us 
to go out and get something. About this 
time a friend of mine, Dr. Van Meter, 
dropped in on us from Denver, and we 
planned a big day up the river. Cox 
broke the ice that day and caught the first 
big one, a brown trout that did just five 
pounds even. 

I was just across the river from him, 
and, believe me, it was some fight; he 
took a No. 10 blue quill in a heavy riffle, 
with about 75 feet of line out; Cox, who 
was wading without boots, was standing 
in swift water well above his waist. I 
first noticed him trying to get into shore 
backwards, which is a dangerous proposi- 
tion in the Gunnison, and the next thing 
I saw, I didn’t see anything at all but 
the bottoms of his feet; he came up with 
both hands and his feet wrapped around 





“AND, BELIEVE ME, HE WAS SOME FISH!” 


A Bold, Brown Trout From the Gunnison River II 
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WHERE HE WAS HOOKED 


his rod, and after that things went along 
in a business-like way. I gave him a 
lot of good advice, which he didn't seem 
to take, and in about thirty minutes he 
slipped a net under him. I had to un- 
cover a lot of big stories that night to 
keep things in balance. My father-in- 
law came over from Denver in a few 
days, and about that time Cox had to 
leave for the East. He left thoroughly 
convinced that a channel bass is a pretty 
puny sort of a fish. 

All Summer we had been hearing 
Stories about a big fellow that lay in a 
long, deep stretch of water, close to camp. 
He had been smashing up tackle, good, 
bad or indifferent; all looked alike to 
him, and he had been making trouble for 
two years. He was estimated to weigh 
from six to fifteen pounds. I had not 
paid much attention to these stories, be- 
cause I know that sometimes a small fish 
can cause a lot of big talk, but one morn- 
ing I was whipping this hole with a No. 
12 Ginger quill and he grabbed it. 1 
didn’t hold him but a minute and I didn’t 
see him, but I got a lot of circumstantial 
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evidence that | was doing business with 
a big fish. I waited a couple of days 
to give him a chance to settle down and 
went after him again. 

I did not have any trouble getting him 
to rise, but he broke my No. 12 fly half 
in two before I knew what had happened. 
The next time I hooked him, which was 
on the second day following, I had him 
good and hard, and held him for about 
a half hour, but his mouth was too tough 
and hard and the hook finally broke in 
the middle. To make a long story short, 
that fellow broke six No. 12 flies for me 
in two weeks, till I finally came to the 
conclusion that there was no such thing 
as landing him on a fly that size. | 
thought the matter over carefully one 
night and decided that the only show 
was to try a No. 8 just as it began to get 
dark; 1 had already tried No. 8’s and 
No. 10’s repeatedly, ‘in the day, and he 
wouldn’t look at them. The next morn- 
ing I thought I’d try him out once more 
on a No. 10 Ginger quill, and I tangled 
up with one that it took me just forty 
minutes to land. It turned out to be a 
brown trout that weighed 5% pounds. 
I thought until I landed him it was the 
“big one.” That evening, just as it was 
getting dark, I slipped on a No. 8 Har- 
rison split-wing royal coachman, got a 
good toehold and let her fly; she hit the 
water fine and the old boy decided it was 
good medicine and punched it hard. | 
felt in my bones right then that I had 
him licked, and we settled back for a hard 
fight. He was inclined to take it pretty 
easy at first, making a few short rushes, 
but lying around on the bottom mostly. 
It didn’t take him long to warm up, how- 
ever, and then he started along to run 
upstream. I only use 50 yards of line 
and about that time it seemed awfully 
short. I had worked out close to shore, 
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and when my line was nearly all out I 
decided to follow him upstreain, which | 
did, shattering all records on the way. 
He got up to the head of the hole and 
stopped just in time to save the line. 
After sulking a little while, he worked 
back downstream to about where I hooked 
him, and then started another big rush 
upstream as hard as ever. I followed 
him up as best I could and he lay in the 
riffle quite a while, resting. He kept up 
the rushing game persistently, making all 
the hard ones upstream. It had gotten 
dark now and | couldn't see anything, 
but fortunately he was tiring out, and 
all I could do was to let him run around 
about as he liked. Talking about troubles, 
[ certainly had ‘em when I tried to net 
him, but everything was on my side that 
day, and I finally got him, after about 
an hour and a quarter of the hardest work 
I ever tackled. I couldn’t get any scales 
that night, but next morning, after being 
out of the water nearly 12 hours, he 
weighed 9 pounds 1 ounce. The Denver 
papers devote considerable space to fish- 
ing news, and they all ran this story, 
but of course I did not send them to Cox. 
| was feeling pretty satisfied about them, 
and when the next train pulled out for 
Denver I was on. 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST CERTIFI- 
CATE RECORD 
First Grand Prize—Brown Trout, 1913 
WON BY B, R. WEBB, NORFOLK, VA. 

Weight—9 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Length—26 in. 
Girth—161% in. 
Where caught—Gunnison River, Colo. 
Rod—Montagne Rod. 
Reel—Featherlight. 
Line—Ideal. 
Lure—No. 8 Royal Coachman Fly 





OUR SPECIAL APRIL TROUT NUMBER IS GOING 
TO BE AS TROUTY AS THE LITTLE SPECKLED 
DEVIL HIMSELF. YOU MUST GET IN ON THE FIRST 
OF LOUIS RHEAD’S ENTOMOLOGY OF THE TROUT 


STREAM SERIES, BEGINNING IN THE APRIL ISSUE. 
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ON SHINNECOCK BAY WITH THE 
DUCKS AND GEESE 


BY HARRY 


“ NOCK, knock, knock!” 
“Who the devil’s that?” 1 sat 


up in bed, the room seemed 
strange, then I recollected. 

“All right,” I called out. 

“Breakfast in half an hour,” a feminine 
voice admonished. 

1 looked at my watch, it was four 
o clock. 

“Breakfast ready, Doc!” I called out, 
“do you hear that? Breakfast in half 
an hour,” 

“L'll be ready,” came the reply. 

Within the allotted time we were eat- 
ing breakfast and twenty minutes later 
were on board a cabin power boat and 
heading out into the bay on our short 
run to the gunning grounds, where we 
were to put the battery out and have a 
day with the broad-bills. As day broke 
we were in the box, having put the bat- 
tery overboard where several thousand 
broad-bills had been feeding as our power 
boat came into the cove. 

As we took our place in the box Penny, 
our guide, called out: 

“Those ducks we scared out will be 
coming back in pairs and bunches to feed, 
so you ought to have good shooting. Wait 
till you see their legs drop, then pick 
your bird and fire. If you want us, stand 
up in your box and wave. So long,” 
and they steamed to leeward. 

We were alone with no one to help 
us, the day’s bag depended upon our abil- 
ity to hit the mark, and neither of us 
had fired a gun since April. Well, we'd 
do our best. ‘Mark right,” Doe whis- 
pered; there it was, a lonely broad-bill, 
and he saw our stools. The day’s sport 
was about to commence. 

“Bruu! Bruu! Bruu!” I called. 

He swung in towards us, but became 
suspicious and sailed off to the right of 
us at about sixty miles an hour. 

“T'll get you,” I said to myself, and I 
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did, but I nearly dislocated my entire 
right side doing it, as | had to swing 
around so far to get him, and fire from 
a stomach position. 

Then they came in singles, twos and 
threes for the remainder of the day, some 
stooled, some didn't. Some we hit, some 
we missed. Then we had lunch and 
rested for an hour. About three-thirty 
they began to come in in bunches. 

“Get off that coat of yours,” I called to 
Doc; “you have so much on you can't 
move, and we'll have some hot work for 
the next hour.” We stripped down to our 
sweaters and were ready. 

For the next three-quarters of an hour 
we had great shooting, and only stopped 
when the light appeared in the lighthouse, 
which meant “sundown” and the end of 
the shooting day. 

Our bag was twenty-two broad-bills. 
Had we had our “shooting clothes” on, 
our bag would have been the law’s limit 
—forty. But we were satisfied. 

When we arrived back at the dock we 
met my friend McManus, just in from a 
day of “point shooting” over the live de- 
coys, with a bag of five geese and fifteen 
black duck. Some shooting for one gun! 

“Well, boys,” Penny remarked, “if the 
wind holds in the northwest until to- 
morrow morning we will have some 
goose-shooting, and I will send you back 
fo the city with something to show for 
your outing.” 

Five o’clock the next morning found us 
out in the duck pen holding the lanterns 
while Penny and young Forster shooed 
the live ducks and geese into a corner in 
which they could be easily captured. 

“The first ice of the season,” Penny re- 
marked, as his feet crunched through the 
newly formed ice in the swimway as he 
tried to cast the duck net over the head of 
a frantic gander. “And hear that wind 
howl out on the bay 























“There, you; I’ve got you,” and he 
thrust Mr. Goose, with protesting honks, 
into the crate. 

“Yes, that’s the first sign of duck 
weather. we have had this fall,” Forster 
added, shouldering a large crate of 
squawking ducks and depositing it on the 
tender hitched astern of the power boat. 
“There should be something stirring to- 
day,” continued Penny, securing the last 
crate on board the tender. 

“Now, if that darned engine will only 
turn over, we will soon be off. All 
aboard,” and we were off, for the engine 
did not have a fit of the sulks that morn- 
ing, and in a few minutes, with the tendet 
and a small catboat in tow, we poked our 
nose outside of the creek, into the heavy 
seas, and were on our hour’s drill to the 
shooting ground to the eastward. 

Believe me, the wind was “blowing 
some” and could find all the crevices in 
one’s shooting clothes! 

We anchored the power boat about 4 
mile offshore, piled into the cat, and, tak- 
ing the tender with the live stools in tow. 
soon grounded in shallow water. 

“All out,” Penny called out; “pull up 
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——AND SINK BOXES FOR TWO 








your boots and wade.” Anda few minutes 
later we were on the point, examining the 
coffin-like boxes, which for a wonder were 
dry and therefore comfortable. In twenty 
minutes the stools were all out in place, 
the geese and the black duck drakes 
pegged down to the bottom of the bay by 
thongs attached to their legs, the other 
ducks swimming freely among them, for 
the females of the feathered webfoot 
tribe are something like the same species 
of humans—‘always like to be around 
where the men are,’ as Penny put it. 

When they were all out they made 
“some showing’”—twenty live geese and 
thirty-six live black duck and mallard, the 
finest point shooting outfit 1 had ever shot 
over. 

“Now,” said Penny, “down in your 
coffins, and don’t let any part of your 
bodies show above the edge. I had two 
fellows out last week and one of them 
persisted in keeping his arm on the gun- 
wale, and consequently no geese. They 
have eyes like hawks and have been 
gunned so much they are suspicious of 
everything.” 

Just then we heard a faint honk! honk! 
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up in the heavens to the eastward, but 
they were so far away we could not see 
them. 

“Now, boys, down low, and don’t move 
till I give the word to shoot, and pick your 
bird.” 

Then Penny began the finest line of 
goose talk 1 have ever heard, and I have 
heard some goose-callers down in Barne- 
gat Bay. But Penny really made a goose 
ashamed of itself. He should have been 
born with wings, webbed feet and a long 
neck. I really believe he must have been 
a goose in a previous incarnation. 

Soon he got an answer from the gander 
of the flock, and our live stools began to 
stretch their necks and talk to the oncom- 
ing flock, which was headed to pass about 
a mile to the eastward of us. 

Suddenly they seemed to hesitate; the V 
was “broken” and quickly reformed, with 
the gander in the lead. 

“We've got them; 
Penny whispered. 

“Now, keep low.” 

They circled over us about a hundred 
yards high; then, seeing nothing to arouse 
their suspicions, took a long circle and, 
gradually dropping, came sailing, with 
set wings, majestically into our stools, 
dropped their legs, ready to settle on the 
water, when— 

“Now!” yelled Penny, sitting up. 

Blam—blam—bluie—bluie ! chorused our 
three guns. And four big birds crumpled 
up and fell among the stools. 

“Mark left; another down!” 
Penny. 

“He’s a cripple; give it to him!” 

Bang, bang! went Doc’s and my gun to- 
gether. The gander’s head slowly dipped 
toward the water, and we had another 
bird to our credit. 

“There’s another cripple out in the bay,” 
Doc said. “I saw him leave the flock. 
Gee! five out of eight !—some shooting !— 
and a cripple. This beats battery shooting 
and also Barnegat.” 

“Now, do all the stretching necessary, 
and then get down in your box,” advised 
Penny. “Don’t fire at anything that comes 
in to stool unless I give you the word, 
and then lie perfectly still after firing, so 
the geese will not see you.” 

There we lay, with the wait broken by 


they’re turning,” 


called 
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a shot at some black duck which came to 
visit us, and out of which we landed five. 
“Lay still,” cautioned Penny. “Forster 
will pick up the dead ones as they float 
down to leeward.” 

I must have dropped off to sleep, for I 
was recalled from dreamland by hearing 
Penny whisper from the next box: “Here 
they come; don’t fire till | give the word.” 

Over the edge of the box | glimpsed 
them—five big birds swimming just out- 
side our stools, with necks craning and 
looking this way and that. Then our de- 
coys began talking to them and gradually 
they worked their way in. 

“Gosh, boys, don’t fire,’ Penny whis- 
pered excitedly. “Look at what’s coming.” 

I looked and my eyes nearly popped out 
of my head, and I could feel Doc’s box 
shaking with suppressed excitement. 

Here came a long line of geese out of 
the west, flying low and heading for our 
stools—eighteen, I counted. Talk about 
“buck fever”! The blood was pumping 


through my arteries at express - train 
speed. I was as warm as toast again as 


they set their wings and dropped down. 

“Now!” yelled Penny, “at ’em!” 

Bang—bang! bang—bang! 

Three more birds. 

Bang—bang! Nothing doing. 

“Well, Ill be blowed!” ejaculated 
Penny. “Three birds out of a possible 
twenty-three.” 

“For cat’s sake, Doc, what’s the mat- 
ter?” I asked. There was Doc struggling 
to a sitting position. “Why didn’t you hit 
something ?” 

“Hit anything? I didn’t even fire my 
gun! Had so many blanked clothes on 
I got jammed in the box,” he answered, 
mad as a hornet. 

Thus it went back and forth all day— 
an hour’s wait, a few minutes’ shooting. 
And when the light appeared in the light- 
house tower we showed fifteen geese and 
twelve black ducks for a day’s shooting. 

As we breasted the big waves hurled at 
us by the heavy seas on the way home 
and the salt spray stung our faces, we 
talked over the day’s bag and vowed that 
it would not be many more weeks before 
Waldo L. Penny saw us at Good Ground 
L. I., shooting geese over his live stools 
once again. 


















N August 17th, last past, in company 
O with my _ brother-in-law, Carl F. 

Kraut, 1 started out in my 13-foot 
smack-boat to try my luck at striped-bass 
fishing. We sailed down to the south side 
of Nashwena Island to some favorite bass 
pools of mine, for I have fished these 
pools for 28 years. Nashwena Island is 
one of the Elizabeth Islands. This group 
of is'ands extends from Woods Hole to 
the Sow and Pigs Light Boat and separate 
Buzzard’s Bay from Vineyard Sound. We 
had had a strong breeze from the south- 
west for three days, and there was a 
heavy swell running and the water was 
quite thick, which is favorable for bass 
fishing. Going through Cannipitsit it was 
quite rough, so I did not stop on the 
point but kept on down to the big bend, 
which is about midway of Nashwena 
Island. I took in my little sprit-sail and 
Carl took the oars; as we neared the 
shore I noticed there was quite a lot of 
seaweed floating on the water, so I said 
to Carl, “We will try the bend, but it 
looks as if we can’t fish here.” I took 
my rod, which is made of bamboo, tip be- 
ing 6 feet 6 inches, and weighs 11 ounces, 
butt 12 ounces, and was made by Abbie 
& Imbrie, of New York. I then took a 
dry flour bag, as I use live eels for bait 
at that time of year, and took hold of 
an eel about 12 inches long and hooked 
F the .7.0 limnick bass hook through the 
lips of the eel, which was very lively. 
I then reeled the eels up to about two 
feet from the end of my rod, ready for 
a cast. Carl then backed the boat in 
towards the shore, keeping her headed 
towards the surf, for the nearer shore 
you get the rougher it is, and we had 
to keep just cutside of the breakers, for 
it is all rocks and each rock is covered 
with rockweed, and every swell that rolls 
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THE PRIZE STRIPED BASSES OF THE 
1913 CONTEST 


I. THE RECORD STRIPED BASS OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST 
BY C. B. CHURCH 


Winner First Grand Prize, Striped-Bass Class, 1918 Contest 


in this rockweed washes in and the under- 
tow washes it out again, ready for the 
next sea, 

Getting close in as we dared to, I cast 
the eel into the surf within two feet 
of the beach and then I reeled it towards 
me just fast enough so that it would not 
get under one of the many rocks that 
are there. When I got the eel close to 
the boat I noticed there was some long 
eel-grass on the hook, so I took a match 
out of my pocket and bent it onto my 
line, about two feet above my hook, so 
it would catch this eel-grass, and in that 
way keep my eel clear as possible. I 
then made another cast and felt a strike, 
so I said to Carl, “Hold on!” but the 
fish did not take it. 

I will here have to explain a little so 
you will understand that when a striped 
bass sees an eel he swims by it, striking 
it with his tail, which stuns the eel and 
it sinks, then he grabs the eel by the 
head and swallows it. Then is when you 
strike him. Now, you see, when I felt 
the strike I said “Hold on,” for Carl 
knows what is coming. If he had kept 
rowing I could not have let the eel sink, 
or, if I kept reeling him toward the boat, 
he would not sink; so, you see, it is very 
important that your oarsman knows his 
job, for in the surf it is very easy to get 
tipped over, and both of you have got 
to be wide awake all the time. I then 
made another cast and very quickly had 
another strike, but he would not bite. I 
said to Carl, “It must be a small one; 
perhaps there is another one with him. 
Let’s try the five-rock pool’ (which is 
only about 100 feet to the eastward). 
Carl kept the bow of the boat off, as 
the wind was still southwest, and we soon 
got abreast of the pool. I then made a 
cast in front of the two in-shore rocks 
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and behind the three off-shore ones. The 


eel had hardly struck the water when 
I had a strike, and said I, “This is some- 


thing else,” for I saw a whirl which I 





THE 73-POUND FIRST-PRIZE BASS OF 
NASHWENA ISLAND 


knew was made by a large bass. I waited 
a few seconds before I struck him, for 
he was swimming round and round in 
a circle, my line lying loose on the water 
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I did not dare strike him up and down, 
because a bass has a row of sandpaper 
teeth in the center of his upper jaw, and 
if your line hits that it will cut like a 
razor and you will lose your fish. Carl 
was as wise to the situation as I, and he 
pulled hard on one oar, splashing it all 
he could. That scared the fish and he 
started off for deep water, going by the 
boat on the west side, so I could strike 
him sideways and the line would draw 
down in the side of his jaw, for all bass 
caught with live eels should have the hook 
in their stomach if handled properly. | 
use a thumb-stall knit out of twine on 
my left thumb, and just as soon as | 
strike the fish I hold the rod straight up 
in the air with my left hand, my thumb 
on the reel, the butt pressing against my 
stomach. 

The fish started off-shore; so did Carl, 
for deep water was the only place for 
us to save him. He took about 100 yards 
of line on the first rush, then he started 
to roll, but I reeled up on him so hard 
that he came like lightning right for us 
and ran under the boat. But Carl was 
watching the course of the line as well 
as I, and was turning the boat as fast 
as he could, so that when the fish ran 
under the boat and got on the other side, 
my line was all clear. Then he made for 
shore, full speed. I yelled to pull hard to 
the westward, holding all the strain the 
rod would stand and shearing the fish to 
the south. I kept him clear of the three 
large rocks, but he went around one lone 
rock to the eastward of them, so Carl 
backed water for all he was worth direct- 
ly east till we got to the south and east 
of this rock, then we backed due north 
so I could draw the fish clear from that 
rock before he cut my line off. 

It was awfully rough and the boat 
would ride away up in the air on some 
of those swells so I could hardly keep 
my feet. I held the rod just as high as 
I could, and we took in about a half 
barrel of water, when the fish started for 
the boat, going out across the stern to 
the southeast and then off-shore for about 
150 yards, for I did not attempt to hold 
him very hard, as I wanted to get off 
shore myself. I was getting tired, and 
Carl was all wet, as well as tired. The 























fish lay quite still till | reeled almost up 
and down on him, and we were in seven 
fathoms of water, then he would run a 
short way, but he was getting tired, like 
ourselves, 

We had no idea as to how large he 
was then, but when I undertook to raise 
him to the surface my rod bent so I was 
afraid I would break it. Carl yelled, 
“For cat’s sake, don’t lose him!” He 
rowed away from the fish and I had to 
bring him to top water in that way. Prob- 
ably I was 50 yards from where I started 
to lift that fish alongside the boat. After 
getting him on top of water, it was so 
rough and the tide was running so heavily 
to eastward against the southwest wind 
that we had some job. Carl backed down 
toward the fish slowly, while I reeled in 
the line till I got within 50 feet, then 
he took in his oars and got ready the 
gaff hook. I led the fish alongside, but 
the tide would set him so fast to the 
eastward, with the sea and wind blowing 
us northeast, that it was only after three 
attempts that I got him alongside, where 
Carl could get at him. 

I knew it was all off when he reached 
him, for he was never known to miss 
one, but when he took the bass over the 
side of the boat I noticed he rolled in; 
as a rule Carl lifts them clear of the 
gunwale, so I said, “Some fish!” 

After we had weighed the fish we could 
hardly believe it ourselves, but it cer- 
tainly was a beauty, 73 pounds, good and 
strong. My reel was made by J. B. 
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Crook, of New York. It is a German 
silver reel, one my grandfather had, and 
must be 100 years old, for I have used 
it for 28 years. My line is a Hall line, 
15 thread. I like the Hall lines better 
than any other for the reason that the 
dye does not come out and leave the line 
rotten, like the other lines, and I have 
used a lot of them. 

I was born on Cuttyhunk, and have 
fished with all the old members of the 
Cuttyhunk Club. Last year I caught 38 
bass; this year only 17. I have used all 
kinds of bait, but there is nothing like 
a live eel, only don’t do what almost 
everybody does: strike when you feel 
their bite, for the bite is his tail striking 
the eel. 

| hope I have made it plain for your 
readers, so that those who have not 
caught a bass can realize the sport there 
1s in if. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


First Grand Prize—Striped Bass, 1913 


WON BY CHARLES B. CHURCH, GOSNOLD, 
MASS. 

Weight—73 Ibs. 

Length—5 ft. 

Girth—380' in. 

Where caught—Vineyard Sound, Mass. 

Rod—Salt water, 6 ft. 6 in. tip, 11 oz. 

Reel—J. B. Crook. 

Line—15-thread Hall. 

Lure—Live eel. 


LIST OF PRIZES AND CONDITIONS FOR 
1914 CONTEST MAY BE FOUND IN THE 


ADVERTISING PAGES IN THIS ISSUE 
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THE BIG TOP BASS OF THE JERSEY COAST 


BY E. E. DAVIS 


Winner Second Grand Prize Striped Bass, Class 1913 Contest 


When striped bass are biting, 
You will find me on the shore, 
Sending bait a-kiting, 
After what I hanker for. 


HAT is the best date to fish? 
Why, July 25th. 


Why do I make that assertion? 

Come gather around me and I will tell 
you. 

I am satisfied that July 25th is the ideal 
date, because on July 25, 1912, I landed 
through the surf at Point Pleasant, N. J., 
a monster bluefish that won first prize in 
the FIELD AND STREAM Fishing Contest 
for that year. It weighed 17 pounds 14 
ounces, and is probably the largest blue- 
fish ever taken with rod and reel. 

That fish was a corker, and there is no 
denizen of the deep, nor any fresh-water 
inhabitant, taking weight into considera- 
tion, that compares with a bluefish for 
devilish, simon-pure fighting grit. 

Just one year after the above experience 
good fortune again tangoed with me, for 
I landed “My Baby,” the 58-pound 8-ounce 
striped bass that had been my dream for 
many years. 

Oh, what an army of casters will move 
into action when ancther year rolls around 
and the day of days is here. With lead 
a-fling the air will sing and my hard- 
earned laurels will disappear to adorn an- 
other brow. - 

It surely may happen to some other chap 
when he fishes from shore in the sea, the 
same as it happened to me. 

July 24, 1918, was a dark and stormy 
night. So much so that Dick Anderson, 
who was killing a rocking-chair on Henry 
Rydell’s porch in Asbury Park, asked me 
if I was “After a big one?” and Fred 
Westervelt, whose occupation at the time 
was similar to Dick’s, wanted to know if 
I “had a hunch?” 

I modestly replied “Yes” to both quer- 
ies, and started out into the storm. 

I left Asbury Park on the trolley, and 
was on the beach at Elberon before 10 
p. m., rigged complete, and began fishing 


Oh, what cared I for clouded sky, 
And now and then some rain. 

I kept on fishing, wet or dry, 
For bass were in again. 

If I had stayed at home that night, 
Reading and burning gas, 

Then I’d have lost that royal fight, 
And missed my record bass. 


The wind was almost due south, not 
blowing hard; the surf not rough, the 
night black, and, to my way of thinking, 
a boss night for striped bass. 

Up to 12:30 a. m. I had caught and 
massacred four skates or, as Brother H. 1. 
Phillips dubs them, “Drunks.” This was 
rather disheartening, as I am not over- 
fond of “skating.” 

About 12:45, just after making a cast, 
I felt a light tug on my line. Something 
whispered to me, “It’s coming! Be care- 
ful!” I stood ready to drive home the 
hook. I could tell that the fish was still 
there, by the action, or rather the feel, of 
my line. A second later I got the real 
strike. I lifted my rod a trifle and by 
the way the line began to run from the 
reel I knew the hook was set and that | 
had a big one to conquer. 

The first run ate up fully two hundred 
feet of line before I could call a halt. I 
tried to coax the fish toward the beach. 
Nothing doing. It wanted to go the other 
way, and it did. 

After its second mad rush I turned it 
aud began to reel in. It gave way slowly 
until I had recovered nearly all the lost 
line, and then, just as I thought the 
struggle was about over, off again it went, 
toward the outer bar, apparently as strong 
as ever. 

There was no use nor sense in trying to 
stop it, and horsing tactics were out of 
the question; my tackle would not have 
stood the strain. Anyway there is abso- 
lutely no pleasure in yanking a fish right 
out on the beach. A seasoned fisherman 
feels sorry for the one who adopts that 
method 
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born resistance, I could feel the fish doing 
gymnastics, turning over and over in its 
efforts to dislodge the hook; but luckily 
everything held tight. 

The moon was now shining through 
broken clouds, and I was finally rewarded 
with a glimpse of the bass just as I drew 
it into the break. 

Easy now, don’t try to drag it in. Here 
comes a comber; lift it gently. Ten feet 
gained. Let it slide back a bit with the 
undertow. Up again on the next wave. 
Undertow again. Look out! Now, an- 
other lift. After the fish now! I’m there 
in a jiffy. 

Phew! What a monster! 

A bigger wave than the last came 
sweeping in and surrounded me and the 
bass, but I threw myself on the fish and 
held it until the water receded; then, 











E. E. DAVIS AND 59-LB. STRIPED BASS 


Nothing short of a rope would have 
held that bass at first. 

After I had brought the fish part way 
back toward shore it started a series of 
rushes north and south, parallel with the 
beach. 

I had not moved from the spot where I 
hooked the fish, nor did I intend to do so; 
but I had to snub it continually to keep it 
away from the posts and bathing ropes 
two hundred feet south of where I stood. 

There was little danger of fouling on 
the jetties, for my line was above them 
and was held taut. 

I did not count the runs the bass made, 
perhaps half a dozen or more; I cannot 
tell you how long the fight lasted. I told 
those who asked me, about fifteen min- 
utes, but was it? I could not take an oath 
to the minutes which elapsed. 

Time passes quickly in excitement, and 
I was only mindful of the glorious battle 
I was enjoying and wondering if I would 
succeed in beaching the fish. 

That is what was worrying me the most, 
for every now and then, during its stub- 
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using my fingers for a gaff, I dragged it 
to safety. 

I baited and casted again, but somehow 
I had lost interest in the fishing. I kept 
looking around over my shoulder at the 
cim outline of my catch, lying high up on 
the beach, and I was trying to estimate its 
weight by comparing it with the thirty-one 
pounder John Seger had on exhibition the 
previous week. It was much larger, but 
how much? Twenty pounds? Yes, at 
least. 

I had no strikes in the next half hour, 
soe I reeled in, unjointed my rod, rolled a 
log over to my prize, and sat down to 
wait for daylight. 

Daybreak came at last, and I prepared 
to leave the beach, deciding to take the 
trolley back to Asbury Park if they would 
allow me on a car with my treasured 
burden. 

I ran my belt through its gills and 
mouth, fastened the buckle, lifted it to my 
back and started for Pearl street, leading 
to the trolley road. 

That fish gained weight with every step 
I took, and when | finally reached Nor- 
wood avenue, fully three-quarters of a 
mile away, it was as heavy as Jonah’s 
whale. 

I dropped it down on the roadside near 
the tracks with a sigh of relief and sat 
down beside it, giving thanks that the 
hardest part of the carrying was over. 

It was then about 4:30 a. m., and I was 
informed by two passing workmen that I 
had at least three hours to wait for the 
first car. Pleasant outlook for a tired 
fisherman. : 

Right across from where I was strand- 
ed stands the Elberon Market, and when 
they opened up at six o'clock I carried 
the bass over and weighed it on their 
scales. It tipped the beam at 59 pounds, 
just five hours after being caught. 

The driver of their auto delivery wagon 
agreed for a consideration to give me a 
lift to the Asbury Park Fishing Club, and 
I jumped at the chance. 

Mr. John Vogel, a member of the club, 
opened the clubroom and we placed my 
catch on the scales. No use; they only 
weighed to fifty-five pounds. 
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At 7:30 a. m. the bass was weighed 
officially on a Fairbanks scales, after they 
had been balanced accurately with a fifty- 
pound weight, and before many witnesses. 

Thousands of visitors at Asbury Park 
saw the fish while it was on exhibition at 
John Seger’s. Many funny questions were 
asked and remarks made about it. 

A gentleman strolled up with a lady. 

“Where was that caught?” he inquired. 

Mr. Westervelt, who happened to be 
there, replied, “From the beach.” 

“What with?” 

“With a rod and reel.” 

“What kind of a line?” 

“Just an ordinary reel line,” Mr. West- 
ervelt informed him. 

Turning to the lady and catching her by 
the arm, the gentleman commanded: 

“Come on! This is no place for us.” 

Another sightseer remarked to his com- 
panion that he had seen codfish much 
larger. 

Of course I had my picture taken, one 
gentleman in particular being kind enough 
to insist on taking several different poses 
and promising faithfully to send finished 
pictures to me the following week. | 
hope the pictures turned out all right. | 
have not seen them at this writing. 

Mr. Fisherman, if you have not caught 
yours, keep a-plugging. There are just as 
good fish in the sea and I wish you no 
nx.” 


I'm hoping to give it another try 

This year on the 25th of July. 

If good luck should chuck me another 'tis 
plain 

That is the day, boys, to do it again. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 

Second Grand Prize—Striped Bass, 1913 
WON BY EDW. E. DAVIS, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Weight—58 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Length—50¥ in. 

Girth—30% in. 

Where caught—Elberon, N. J. 

Rod—Landman. 

Reel—Wolf free spool. 
Line—Ashaway 15 thread. 
Lure—Squid. 
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AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


V. Water-fowl 
BY CHAS. ASKINS 


the States are shooting borrowed 

ducks (borrowed being a polite name 
for stolen), that nearly all waterfowl are 
bred in Canada, hence belong to the Cana- 
dians. His recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post is very convincing—it con- 
vinced me, but too late to save my chick- 
ens. 

You see, a neighbor of ours had an old 
dominick hen. Along last spring, when 
eggs went down to six cents a dozen, she 
concluded to come over and lay in our 
barn. She did it, tco, laid, ate the mare’s 
rations, scratched, set, hatched, raised fif- 
teen chickens on our garden truck, and 
presently the young cockerels began to 
crow, whereupon we knew they ought to 
be killed the same as a boy of similar age. 
Then our neighbor came over and in clear 
and explicit language pointed out that he 
owned those chickens, had a moral, legal, 
logical, technical right to ’em; that my 
sole claim lay in having enticed his prop- 
erty away from home with my infernal 
garden truck. I hadn’t read up on the 
subject, hadn’t read Mr. Hough, wasn’t 
prepared at all, and so lost four dollars’ 
worth of chickens that rightfully belonged 
tc me because they hatched on my place. 
Lord, it pays to read logic! 

Next spring the old hen may come back 
again, and this time I’ll shoot those chicks 
just before they begin to crow, @ la Can- 
uck; you hear me! What I fear is that 
meantime Mr. Hough will go down into 
Texas, and the gun-toters will say to him: 
“Looky here, Emerson, them ducks is 
our’n; they live here from September to 
April, and eat our wild rice and drink our 
water. All they do is to steal their nests 
like any other cantankerous poultry. Does 
that make ’em belong to the other fellow? 
It's a condemned outrage to kill our birds 
while they are off nesting!” And I fear 
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that, having due regard for his life and 
the future of American literature, Mr 
Hough will say: “Of course you are 
right, boys, but we will have to let them 
Saskatchewanies have a few for rent, else 
they’ll shoo all the ducks off their land 
and won’t let ’em hatch. ’Tain’t the 
Canucks that make the trouble anyhow, 
but all the scoundrels between here and 
there that pot em on the way home—they 
got to quit hell-raisin’ with our property, 
see!” 

Taking the subject by and large, living 
in the migratory belt myself and not con- 
sidering the probability of migrating 
either to Texas or Canada, and reasoning 
that the old dominick hen won’t come back 
to my place without being encouraged, I 
am strong for going into the enticing 
game—throwing out wheat and corn and 
planting lettuce for the old hen. Suppose 
we try planting celery and sowing wild 
rice, try clucking gently to the mallard 
hen in search of a nest in place of roar- 
ing at her with a gun. A hundred years 
ago wild ducks bred all up and down the 
Ohio River, the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Platte, the Arkansas, and in all the 
thousands of lakes and ponds lying be- 
tween. They are not flying high and far 
beyond their old homes for the love of 
wing-practice, but—you and I know the 
reason why. It’s spring shooting! You 
know it and I know it. Let us pat our 
Department of Agriculture on the back 
and say, Go to it, laddies, go to it! 

When reading what I have to say of the 
lives, history, occupations, and diversions 
of our water-fowl my reader should 
kindly bear in mind that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica could be filled with the sub- 
ject from cover to cover. The Editor has 
given me the task of cutting a giant red- 
wood with a pocket-knife; if the chips fail 
to fly right merrily cuss him and not me, 
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Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 


DUCKS AND SHOREBIRDS OF THE SAN JOACHIM VALLEY 


In this picture, male and female sprigtail, American widgeon, cinnamon teal, greenwing teal, coot, and 
black duck. 


It would require twelve issues of this mag- 
azine to tell what I don’t know about 
ducks, not to mention what I do know. 

We will begin with the mallard, for he 
is entitled to first place in any mention of 
water-fowl, written anywhere in the 
Northern Hemisphere. The mallard is a 
cosmopolitan bird, well known from the 
British Isles to the eastern shores of Asia. 
In England he is called the wild duck, 
though Henry Sharp says the drake is 
sometimes called a mallard and the hen 
a ducky mallard—about the year 2000 our 
Briton will forget that we named the 
bird and give him his rightful title. 

The mallard is the embodiment of duck 
wisdom. You may catch him napping, 
but, unlike people, you can’t fool him twice 
in the same way. His gleaming coat and 
glossy head are armored on the inside— 
by brains. He is the finest water-fowl 
that ever lived or ever will live, a gay and 
gallant sporting character, a leader of 
parts who carries his legion safely past 
many a hidden ambuscade. He is willing 
to declare a truce with man, willing to be- 
come domesticated and settle down to 
home life—witness the thousands of his 





kind in the various barnyards of the world. 

Our “wild duck” is willing to accommo 
date himself to circumstances and condi- 
tions—he will soon become aware of the 
new Federal law for the protection of 
wild-fowl, believe me. I have seen a flock 
of home-reared birds, hatched from “wild” 
eggs, that flew all about the farm and to 
the river four miles away, yet, at regular 
times, never failed to return to the house, 
waddle up on the porch and right into the 
kitchen, if the door was open. Failing to 
get into the house, they stood about the 
door and quacked and coaxed until fed. 
On the place of a ranchman who refused 
to permit the birds to be shot they came, 
hundreds in a flock, to forage in the fat- 
tening-pens of the cattle, barely keeping 
from under the feet of the team used in 
scattering the grain. On the other hand, 
if anyone tried to crawl up on them, they 
would spring into the air as one bird and 
roar off with frightened and protesting 
outcries. In Scotland and various other 
portions of Europe mallards have been 
half-domesticated, hand-reared, taught to 
fly from home pens to baited fields, and 
are then shot en route. The English gun- 
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ner complains that the wild duck is infe- 
rior to the pheasant in that he flies too 
high after being shot at a few times, and 
the blinds must be re-located daily; never- 
theless, three thousand birds have been 
shot on one estate in a single day, which 
proves to my mind that the drakes lacked 
curl-feathers on their tails when killed. 

Mallards have a great fondness for tim 
ber, timbered lakes, ponds and streams, yet 
they are equally at home on the prairies. 
Formerly they bred everywhere from Flor- 
ida to an elevation of eight thousand feet 
in Montana, but we have worried them so 
much in breeding season that I suspect 
most of them are now reared north of 
parallel 49. There are many locally bred 
mallards in Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin, how- 
ever, and I have faith that thousands more 
will nest in Uncle Sam’s domain when the 
new Federal law gets to running on high 
speed. Give the mallards half-decent treat- 
ment from January on and we will no 
longer have to shoot ducks borrowed from 
Canada. 

To some extent the black mallard or 
black duck replaces the greenhead in the 
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East. I have shot both varieties from one 
flock on the Okaw River in Illinois, but 
have never seen a black duck west of the 
Mississippi. This must not be taken as 
implying that they are never found west 
of that river, but they cannot be very 
plentiful. Indeed, even along the Missis 
sippi they are mere stragglers, their true 
tange appearing to be east of the Alle 
ghany Mountains. These ducks breed in 
northern New York, the New England 
States and northward. In nature the black 
ducks are a little more partial to the sea- 
coast and deep water than their brilliant 
relatives. If we ever breed and rear 
water-fowl for shooting purposes the black 
duck deserves every consideration — his 
color is a great protection from natural 
enemies. 

Like the pinnated grouse, the pintail 
duck is a child of the prairies. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan now owe their reputa- 
tion as a breeding-ground for water-fowl 
chiefly to the pintail. Being a bird with 
the homing instinct of the carrier-pigeon, 
he returns year after year to nest where 
he was hatched, and to winter where Jan- 
uary found him the year before. He is a 
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Ceurtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 


FEMALE MALLARD AND HER FAMILY 
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fowl of regular habits and strong social 
istic instincts. When the pintails come 
North, which they do the first spring thaw, 
they appear, not so much in flocks as in 
hordes, and in nesting time it is rare to 
find isolated pairs of the birds, for where 
one couple finds a breeding-spot a hundred 
are liable to think the place to their liking. 

The pintail is stronger of wing than the 
mallard, makes longer continuous flights, 
is more active, restless and energetic. The 
habits of this bird are something like those 
of the Canada goose, since he uses water, 
not to forage in, but as a resting, roosting, 
and playground, feeding widely over the 
surrounding country on the green wheat 
or amongst the standing corn. At day- 
break, as though at a given signal, all the 
birds leave the water, returning through- 
out the day and especially late in the even- 
ing. Now they decoy readily, come in 
persistently, and the waiting guns grow 
hot. The extremely gregarious nature of 
this fowl leads him to decoy freely, and 
on a pintail flight sport is absolutely as 
sured. 

The greenwing teal, sometimes called 
the miniature mallard, is very fond of the 
company of his big brother, the green- 
head. When mallards are in, greenwings 
will be in evidence without fail. They 
“use” on the same feeding-grounds, are 
equally fond of wooded streams, creeks 
and bayous, and select nesting sights in the 
same territory. A peculiar thing about 
the greenwing, a trait which they share 
with the spoonbill, is that they flock with 
other species of ducks even in migrating. 
The majority of them now breed either in 
the States bordering on Canada or in the 
Dominion, but this was not always true, 
for I have found their nests in southern 
Illinois. The greenwing is a true Missis- 
sippi Valley fowl, more of them migrating 
along that river and tributaries than cross 
all the remaining country combined. He 
is an exceptional game bird, barring the 
fact that he is easily killed, decoys too 
readily, and packs in flocks which are fre- 
quently mowed and swept by the gun. 

In feather marking and graceful lines, 
not mentioning his bill, the spoonbill is as 
handsome a duck as the mallard. He 
doesn’t compare with the larger fowl, 
however, either as a target for the gun or 
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as a table delicacy. Like the blue-wing 
teal, much of his food is obtained in shal- 
low water, small animal life, and, unlike 
the teal, it doesn’t seem to fatten him or 
make his flesh as palatable as is that of 
some other ducks. Hunters have a say- 
ing that spoonbills are too lazy to keep the 
lice off, and, while this may be true, the 
bird has great speed of wing when he does 
fly. Being a small-pond duck and lacking 
wariness, he is seldom overlooked by the 
pothunter. Naturally this bird, a shallow- 
water feeder, will not remain in the North 
after ice forms, and he winters south of 
the frost belt; neither for nesting purposes 
does he extend his flight farther than ne- 
cessity demands. Given absolute spring 
protection in the United States, I doubt 
whether many spoonbills would ever cross 
the Canadian line, since they often mate 
and pair off in the latitude of northern 
Texas, and it is absurd to think that they 
would continue their flight a thousand 
miles farther unless forced to by warring 
guns. In shooting season, the best pro 
tection of spoonbills is the company of 
other and wiser fowl, hence he is fre- 
quently found flocking with teal, pintails 
and widgeon. He invariably comes to the 
decoys; really is a pure fool when it is a 
question of taking care of himself. 

The widgeon, like the mallard and the 
pintail, is a widely distributed bird, no less 
familiar and no less highly prized in Eu- 
rope than he is in this country. Along 
the lines of their migration widgeon come 
and go in distinct flights; to-day four out 
of five birds which fall to the gun may be 
widgeon, to-morrow not one. As is true 
of all the water-fowl which breed away 
up in the vicinity of Hudson’s Bay and 
winter along the Gulf or beyond, these 
birds migrate in large flocks, and when 
“traveling” absolutely refuse to notice de- 
coys. When they have “localized” in the 
vicinity, however, they decoy freely, af- 
fording sport not excelled by any member 
of the duck family. Nevertheless they are 
by nature bold, independent, keen-eyed, 
wild fellows, well able to take care of 
themselves. Of all the water-fowl I know 
of none that is so readily “burnt out’ as 
the widgeon—give him a hot reception 
on his playground to-day, and to-morrow 
the reception may be there but the duck 
































will not. He will not nest in a civilized 
community where “summer guns” are 
used, and I am convinced that it will be 
some job to entice him away from Can- 
ada. I predict that if water-fowl are 
eventually to become extinct, something 
I do not believe, the widgeon will hold 
his own among the very last of the duck 
tribe. 

We have two species of what might be 
termed summer ducks, ducks which do not 
like cold weather or cold water: the blue- 
wing teal and the woodduck. The center 
of woodduck breeding-ground, in the days 
when those birds abounded, was _ the 
swamps of Arkansas, Missouri, and IIli- 
nois; thence the woodduck hatchery ex- 
tended north into Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Ontario, and south to the Gulf of 
Mexico. With the drainage of the Mis- 
sissippi lowlands these fowl have not gone 
elsewhere to nest, but have practically be- 
come extinct in the Middle West. Wood- 
duck shooting is accidental and incidental 
these days, and there is no such thing as 
a woodduck flight. Like the swan in Eng- 
land, this b'rd, the most beautiful of all 
wild-fowl, should have been saved fof or- 
namental purposes. They were never wild 
enough to afford good sport, anyhow. 
When I was a boy woodducks nested all 
about my home near St. Louis, and half 
the time a flock of the birds refused to 
take wing when I walked upon them, con- 
tenting themselves with paddling away 
among the buck-brush. 

The other summer duck, the blue-wing 
teal, is the quail among water-fowl. He 
has never acquired a hatred or much fear 
of humankind, despite the fact that his 
trust has been woefully abused. This lit- 
tle teal was never really a wild duck, noth- 
ing but an absolutely tame bird that has 
had to shift for himself. If not killed in 
the attempt, he will nest in a corner of 
the yard and rear his young in the horse- 
pond. In late spring, April and May, a 
time when the majority of these birds 
have been killed heretofore, anybody with 
a gun can shoot teal. They will sit look- 
ing on inquiringly until the gun is within 
range, and then, having lost half their 
number, perhaps, they fly to the nearest 
water-hole and alight again. I have rid- 
den through the submerged meadows in 
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Nebraska where in May the teal had 
collected in thousands, ready to nest. The 
little chaps merely climbed above the tall 
grass, winged from a dozen to fifty yards 
and went down. Of course, they weren't 
game, yet it was open season on ducks. 
A pathetic characteristic of the blue-wing 
is that when one of a pair is killed the 
mate will come directly back in the face 
of the gun, preferring death to deserting 
his mate. 

The blue-wing uses on the same ground 
as the jacksnipe, and many have fallen 
before the guns of the snipe hunter. In 
the fall this is legitimate sport, a few 
brace of teal being a welcome addition to 
a bag of longbills, but in the spring, when 
the birds are mated and the charge of 
shot cuts through unlaid eggs—well, I hope 
it never happens any more. Notwith- 
standing that teal fall an easy victim to 
the pothunter, when once awing the little 
fowl are extremely fast, and on the lakes 
of northern prairies, when the birds are 
training their wings for the coming mi- 
gration, they afford great sport, going in 
immense flocks, whistling by like black 
darts and plumping down among the de 
coys as though weighted with lead. Long 
life and ample protection to the blue- 
wing! I commend him to the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. He is our bird and 
not Canada’s. 

Of the deep-water ducks, the diving 
family, those best known and most highly 
prized are the canvasbacks, redheads and 
bluebills. These are all strictly “water- 
fowl,” diving for their food, nesting in 
proximity to large lakes, playing and rest- 
ing in the open sea, where they collect in 
rafts. I believe the canvasback, redhead 
and bluebill are the most uniformly rapid 
fliers of the duck tribe. In decoying they 
come down like a shot or pass the blind 
with never a waver or bat of an eye. The 
cyclonic hum of a great flock of redheads, 
dropping from the clouds on set wings, is 
the finest music the duck hunter will ever 
hear on earth or in heaven. 

The canvasback and his relatives in 
question are strictly Northern birds. They 
go South only when driven by stress of 
freezing weather, return early in the 
spring, are heavily feathered, have tre- 
mendous flight endurance and strength of 
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wing, migrate often in huge flocks, pass- 
ing over hundreds of miles of country 
without alighting. As might be inferred, 
the natural habitat of these fowl is the 
sea, or lakes of such size as to be prac- 
tically inland seas. Their line of migra- 
tion is generally along the coast, though 
there are occasional heavy flights down 
the Mississippi River. Across the plains 
there is always a spring and fall flight of 
redheads and canvasbacks, generally of 
short duration, hardly lasting a week. The 
bluebills seem able to cover the distance 
from the Gulf to central Nebraska in one 
flight, since they are rarely shot on the 
rivers of Texas, Kansas or Oklahoma. 
Chesapeake Bay is the famous canvas- 
back resort of the world, due, I think, to 
two lines of migratory flight meeting 
there, that down the New England Coast, 
and the second across-country from the 
great lakes. 

The farthest south that I have heard of 
bluebills breeding is Hackberry Lake, 
Nebraska, and some redheads nest about 
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Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, and Lake of 
the Woods, Minnesota. I have never seen 
an unfledged canvasback, and doubt if 
many of these birds incubate ‘south of the 
Dominion. Probably the bulk of them are 
reared well up toward the Arctic circle. 
Canvasbacks and wild celery cannot be 
separated with impunity, for this aerial 
racer js only an ordinary table bird in the 
West, the redhead being superior. 

There are various other ducks which 
deserve mention at: length; as, broadbills, 
lesser bluebills, golden-eyes, butterballs, 
buffel-heads, cinnamon teal, additionally 
the so-called fishducks. Parenthetically, 
let me say that neither ducks nor men get 
all they deserve, else the wild-fowl would 
still be with us and numerous market duck 
hunters would have migrated by a short 
route. While the lesser ducks above noted 
haven't the fame of the mallard or canvas- 
back as table birds, yet their shooting de- 
mands equal skill, and who kills ducks for 
the sole purpose of eating them, any- 
how? 


NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES:—SHOOTING OVER DECOYS 





PRACTICAL GAME CONSERVATION 


XIV. Game Transportation 


BY MARSHALL McLEAN 


A paper on “Game Transportation,” read at the meeting of the New York State Fish, Game and Forest 
League, Elmira, N. Y., December 4, 1913,-by Marshall McLean, Chairman, Committee on Conservation of 
Forests and Wild Life of the Camp-Fire Club of America. 


ROPER game protection has been 
immensely complicated by modern 
methods of transportation. In the 

days of a generation ago few transporta- 
tion companies existed as compared with 
the vast network of express and railroad 
companies of to-day. Then, a hunter in 
the woods depended upon man power, and 
used it in its absolute sense for the trans- 
portation of the fruits of his hunt; and 
these trophies were as effectively regis- 
tered in the community as if they had been 
measured, weighed and photographed, for 
that mysterious, wireless forest telegraphy 


was always at work, passed on from mouth 
to mouth with amazing certainty and 
speed. Most hunters, and in particular 
those whose “wanderlust” draws them 
into the silent places of the woods, have 
experienced this curious transmission of 
news and have marveled at its accuracy 
and the speed with which it travels. Sit- 
ting around your camp-fire at night, you 
will hear from your guide, or perhaps a 
transient trapper or hunter, all the gossip 
of the woods; little happens that is not 
sooner or later discussed around the camp- 
fire. 
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A striking and most interesting illustra- 
tion of the way news travels in the wilds 
was told me a short time ago by the artist, 
Mr. E. J. Deming, than whom there is no 
greater ‘authority on the Western plains 
Indian. At the time Sitting Bull was 
killed Mr. Deming was living with a band 
of Sioux Indians many miles from the 
scene of his death. No runner came in 
that he could discover, and yet within a 
comparatively few hours after its occur- 
rence the facts were known and were 
told to him by his Indian friends. 

Some years ago, while hunting late one 
fall in Aroostook County, Maine, the news 
somehow reached us that the cook of a 
lumber camp fifteen miles away had killed 
about twenty buck deer, and proposed to 
ship the heads out under cover to taxider 
mists. It was but a rumor that reached 
us, but we determined to test it and made 
the trip over to the lumber camp. We 
found the cook and after some quiet inves- 
tigation we found the report true. The 
point I want to make is this—that in the 
simpler and more primitive conditions un- 
lawful killing was more sure of detection 
because the personal or individual element 
in transporting game was present. Game 
from the woods was hauled out by wagon, 
birds were brought back to the farmhouse 
where you stopped, you attended to the 
matter yourselfi—you brought your own 
game home yourself, because you had to. 
Transportation was slow and the distance 
game could be transported was small. To- 
day the railroad and express companies, 
spreading as they do to almost every ham- 
let in the State, afford a swift and often 
concealed method ot getting game from 
the field to the home and often to the 
market. Automobiles go from the cities 
to the game fields and the Adirondacks, 
and birds and deer are stowed away out 
of sight and brought from the fields or 
woods at a speed that defeats the old 
wireless telegraphy, and renders the de- 
tection of unlawful. killing a thousand 
times more difficult. 

Legislative control of the transporta- 
tion of game was a matter of early enact- 
ment. A study of the various statutes 
is most interesting and extremely in- 
structive, but in a short paper such as this 
brevity forbids a discussion of this phase 
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of the subject. Suffice it to say that in 
nearly all States where game legislation 
has been enacted the nece:sity of regu- 
lating the transportation of game has been 
fully recognized. In Maine, a coupon li- 
cense system has worked well for deer and 
moose; in Wisconsin, a resident may trans 
port game “with him as baggage or ex- 
press’; in lowa, game may be transported 
by making an affidavit that the taking was 
lawful, and that the game is not being 
shipped for sale; Vermont has followed 
the New York codification of 1912, using 
the words “a person, if accompanying the 
same, may transport,” etc. A number of 
States, including Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and Arizona, throw a protection 
about certain game by forbidding entirely 
its transportation out of the State. New 
York, in the early days of its legislation, 
established the principle which may be 
broadly stated as follows: 

“Game, to be lawfully transported, must 
be accompanied by the owner thereof.” 

Two difficulties arose under this situa- 
tion. One, the difficulty of determining 
the meaning of “accompanied” under all 
the various means of transportation of 
fered at the present day. Two, the abso- 
lute prohibition it placed on the sports- 
man’s pleasure of sending by the hand of 
a friend to the table of a friend a part 
of the profits of his day’s sport, and that 
this is a real hardship for your true 
sportsman cannot be questioned. 

The cardinal principle to be borne in 
mind in endeavoring to arrive at a fair 
and proper transportation law is this: 

The restrictions on transportation are 
for the protection of the game. Restric- 
tions that fail in this purpose are worse 
than useless, and do but cumber the statute 
book and perhaps provide a trap into 
which the well-meaning but ignorant 
sportsman may thrust himself. 

“Does the regulation or restriction 
protect the game?” must, therefore, be 
the first and last test and the all-time 
test. 

All regulation is at times extremely 
burdensome, yet, remembering that the 
game of the State belongs to the people 
of the State, we find the words of Chief 
Justice Chuck, in Phillips vs. Racey, 60 
N. Y. 10, when the question of legislative 
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game regulation was considered by our 
Court of Appeals: 

“The Legislature may pass many laws, 
the effect of which may be to impair or 
even destroy the right of property. Pri- 
vate interest must yield to the public ad- 
vantage.” 

Therefore, a regulation, though irksome, 
must be endured and supported if it meets 
the test—‘Does it protect the game?” 
Since G. O. Shields, and all honor be to 
him, first made the name of “game hog” 
ring throughout the length and breadth of 
this land of ours, and brought their glut- 
tonous operations into disrepute, the grav- 
est source of danger to our game has been 
the market hunter, and, joined hand in 
kand with him, his confederates in the 
cities. The man who markets the game 
to those who care more for their gastro- 
nomics than the whir of the partridge 
wing, the swift rush of the wild-fowl, the 
honk of the old gander in the early morn- 
ing chill, or the crash in the brush as the 
white flag of the buck shows the line of 
his flight, is the real menace of to-day. 

That wild game cannot survive under 
conditions that make it a subject of barter 
and sale is a proposition that few sports- 
men will to-day deny. It becomes of para 
mount importance therefore in consider- 
ing transportation regulations—Does it 
protect game from the market gunner and 
his partner, the dealer? 

In the codification of 1912 the principle 
long established in New York that game 
transported must be accompanied by the 
owner was retained. The subject was 
treated under four heads: : 

(1) General regulations affecting com- 
mon causes. 

(2) Transportation 
limits. 

(3) Exportation. 

(4) Importation. 

The principle of accompanying the ship- 
ment was carried through, and a license 
required from the commissioner for ex- 
port and import. Whatever may be said 
by its critics, they must admit that it was 
simply and clearly constructed. It was 
intended to protect, in that the shipment 
was limited to one day’s bag. By com- 
pelling the owner to accompany the ship- 
ment the expense would discourage the 


within the State 
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market hunter by making the traffic with 
out profit and leave the transporting to the 
lawful sportsmen. 

Early in 1913, the present law was 
drafted and passed by the Legislature as 
Section 178 of the Conservation Law. 
lhe section is a radical departure from 
the long-established principle of the owner 
“accompanying” the shipment. It pro- 
vides for the issuance by the Commission 
of shipping permits under which a day’s 
bag limit may be shipped in any manner, 
except by parcel post. Under sub-division 
6 the number of shipping permits is lim 
ited to six. The owner need not accom- 
pany the shipment. 

Is this a regulation that will protect the 
game? Which, we must remember, is the 
cardinal principle to be considered. 

It is extremely convenient to attach one 
of these permits to your bag of game and 
ship it home, or ship a part of your bag to 
a friend, but is it not also as extremely 
convenient for the market hunter? 

I recently received a letter from a 
sportsman and a member of this associa- 
tion from which I will make the following 
quotation : 

“Anyone can easily pick up a hundred 
of these tags if he wish to do so, then 
go into some good bird country and by 
changing shipping points occasionally to 
avoid suspicion get several hundred birds 
into the market. 

“T have in mind a man who this year 
spent some weeks at one point armed with 
tags both for himself and wife, and during 
his stay had several friends visit him, also 
furnished with tags, and understand they 
made a pretty thorough clean-up of the 
birds in that vicinity. 

“T have used one tag this year, and must 
confess that at times they would be a great 
convenience, and I would be glad of the 
privilege, but I would much rather give it 
up personally if this is the only way in 
which the abuse can be stopped.” 

It is perhaps exaggeration to say that 
one can easily pick up a hundred of these 
tags, for I know that the Commission, 
through its Chief Protector, Mr. Llewellyn 
Legge, has been extremely careful regard- 
ing the issuance of these permits. As a 
matter of fact 12,000 have been issued to 
date, yet with 200,000 hunting licenses is- 
































sued during the year 1913 the State of 
New York may be called upon to issue 
1,200,000 shipping permits under the pres- 
ent law. 

A market hunter can lawfully ship 150 
ducks, or twenty-four partridges; he can 
then do the same on shipping tags issued 
to his wife and each of his children, and 
each shipment will only cost him a small 
fraction of the value of the birds in the 
hands of some unscrupulous dealer. It 
has, therefore, brought back the opportu- 
nity for profit, with small opportunity of 
detection. We have to-day, as shown by 
the record, the most efficient game pro- 
tective force the State has ever had, but 
were this force twice as large and twice 
as efficient they could not check the abuses 
that are possible under this system. 

Mr. John F. Lacey, whose recent death 
is a most grievous loss to the cause of 
conservation, years ago recognized that 
the transportation of game required regu- 
lation. His long and untiring efforts in 
the Federal Congress resulted in the Act 
which bears his name—the Lacey Act— 
and is a fitting monument to his memory. 
The salient points of this Act are: 

First, rendering any shipment of game 
interstate in its nature subject to the laws 
of the State of its destination. 

Second, rendering it unlawful for any 
common carrier, interstate in character, to 
export or import game unlawfully killed 
in the State where taken, or the importa- 
tion of which is prohibited in the State of 
destination; and, 

Third, requiring all packages containing 
game to be clearly marked, both as to the 
name of the shipper and the contents. 

This act has a most important bearing 
on game protection viewed from the 
transportation standpoint, as it imposes a 
duty, interstate in its nature. Any State 
where a great center of consumption ex- 
ists, such as the large cities of our State, 
can protect the game of a sister State or 
Territory by closed seasons or other pro- 
hibition with respect to game not native 
to itself, but which its sister State is seek- 
ing to protect. 

In concluding this necessarily very brief 
discussion of a most important question, a 
few suggestions might be in order which 
may at least promote discussion, as a valu- 
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able aid to the solution of the problem. I 
would beg to submit the following: 

1. Game propagated on duly licensed 
preserves, when tagged, should be freely 
transported. 

2. All other game, when transported, 
must be accompanied by the owner under 
a provision somewhat as follows: 

“Where game or fish is placed in the 
custody of a transportation company or 
common carrier for transport the same cal- 
endar day in which the owner thereof 
shall in good faith travel from the point 
of such shipment to the point of destina- 
tion of such fish or game, the owner of 
such fish or game shall be held to accom- 
pany the same within the intent of this 
section. It shall be lawful for a trans- 
portation company to accept fish and game 
for transportation under this section, pro- 
vided the owner thereof shall purchase or 
exhibit to the agent for the transportation 
company at the time of such shipment a 
ticket from the point of shipment to the 
point of destination, and such game or fish 
shall be tagged as provided in subdivision 
one of this section.” 

Fourth. Foreign game, when lawfully 
taken, to be imported under a limited li- 
cense, unless brought in under the actual 
supervision of the owner. 

Fifth. All packages of game, open or 
closed, to be plainly marked as to con- 
tents, name of shipper, point of shipment 
and destination. 

It has been urged that with respect to 
trout and black bass the present system of 
shipping permits should be retained, since 
these fish can be and are very largely 
propagated by the State and do not require 
the same measure of protection as the 
game birds and animals. Others more fa- 
miliar with the conditions of these fish 
throughout the State must say whether 
these species are strong enough to sustain 
the attack to which this system is open. 

Finally let me urge again that there is 
but one sure test of any regulation—Does 
it protect the game? If it fails to achieve 
this end, it is a failure, or, worse still, it 
may be the clever scheme of the profit- 
maker to open the door to his unlawful 
traffic in the plausible guise of rendering 
more easy and comfortable the paths of 
the honest sportsmen. 
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IN EMERGENCY 


A STUDY IN RESOURCEFULNESS 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


HOSE of us who take the trail 
T early and often are aware that 

this being left out all night, this 
matter of being pitted against the savage 
conditions of the wilderness, alone and 
unaided except by the equipment carried 
on the person, is such a frequent occur- 
rence as to demand a certain forethought 
in providing an emergency kit, both men- 
tal and material, in a word the knowl- 
edge and wherewithal for obtaining food, 
shelter and warmth from the materials at 
hand in the forest regardless of the time, 
place or state of preparedness in which 
one is found. Resourcefulness; that is the 
slogan of this great game of living in 
the open. Assuming that you already 
have a camp and trail equipment that just 
suits your tastes and temperament, whai 
can you do in the emergency, deprived of 
part or all of the equipment which you 
have brought into the woods with you? 
You may lose rifle, axe or grub, or all 
three: you may get burnt out and lose 
clothes and shelter. What would you do 
to replace them, in emergency? The fol- 
lowing ideas are offered as showing the 
way to efficient substitutes whicli have 
been used in just such emergencies by 
the writer and others during our traii 
experiences. 

FOOD 


Forest conditions impose a _ feeding 
régime of two meals a day. It is the 
only way to get anywhere or accomplish 
anything, unless you expect to confine 
yourself to cooking, eating and washing 
dishes all day, or else expect to leave off 
your hunting or fishing at midday and 
seek camp at noon for something to eat. 
The successful hunter ranges far and 
wide, and he needs the whole day to 
cover territory and track his game; the 
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fisherman knows that no fish are caught 
on a dry line and that it takes time to 
get on your ground, to fish a stream prop- 
erly or cast a pond thoroughly, and he 
must not be hampered by the necessity to 
return to camp at mid-day. Traveling by 
canoe or pack-and-saddle, the day’s trip 
must be made in one lap, with at best a 
brief stop at noon for a bite and a smoke; 
even the best cook cannot prepare a 
cooked meal, have it eaten and the dishes 
washed and repacked in less than two 
hours, which is too much time out of the 
day’s total. 

The answer to all this is the pocket 
lunch, a matter too often forgotten or not 
properly provided for. Our stomachs 
have been so long accustomed to the three- 
meal day that the omission of the midday 
one entirely is not to be endured, except by 
a gradual process of getting accustomed 
to the change. Yet a mere bite will 
satisfy the craving; a sandwich and a 
cup of something hot, easily prepared dur- 
ing that noon-day stop which is necessary 
for a rest and a break in the most 
arduous hunt or the most successful fish- 
ing day. The plain sandwich will do, but 
it is cold and indigestible, and likely to 
cause intestinal upsets and be_hali- 
digested unless accompanied by something 
hot, and this need led me to give a good 
deal of study to the ideal emergency 
ration, especially as the festive sandwich ' 
is likely to be forgotten or omitted al- f 
together in setting out from camp. This 
ration should be a small package, some- ‘ 
thing to go in pocket or ditty-bag; some- 
thing that is in itself a cooking utensil (or 
two of them), and something that will 
contain not only enough raw material for 
one lunch, but for four or five or a dozen 
of them. 

For several years I used a flat tin, 4 





























inches in diameter by 5% of an inch deep, 
with two tack holes in the rim so thar 
it could be tacked to the end of a 
stick or to two forks of a green branch 
and serve as a small fry-pan or to 
boil a dish of tea. This tin contained 
flat packages of tea, bacon, bouillon cap- 
sules, salt and Saxine sugar tablets, be- 
ing closed by a hardtack which fitted in 
the tin like a cover. It was a 
little too small, though very quick to use, 
as a tiny fire would boil water in it in 
no time. It held just enough to fill my 
folding aluminum drinking cup and I 
would steep a pinch of tea in it and pour 
the brew into the hunting cup for drink- 
ing, doing the same thing for bouillon. 
For frying, a chunk of fish and a slice of 
bacon was all you needed for a meal, and 
it was best tacked inside a green sassafras 
fork, as if put at the end of a stick the tin 


would always warp. My present kit has an. 


emergency ration which is a pressed-tin 
affair 3% inches by 3% inches by 1% 
inches deep, with rounded corners, ca- 
pable of holding just’ half a pint of 
water. This boils in five minutes, with 
a fire made of a few dry sticks heaped 
together and two stouter ones for fire 
logs. It boils you a full cup of tea or 
erbswurst, and inside it there is room for 
a brass primer box full of Ceylon tea, 
another of erbswurst powder, another of 
salt, half a dozen bouillon cubes, a tiny 
bottle of sugar tablets (one is enough fer 
a cup of tea), four slices of bacon and 
some chunks of army emergency choco- 
late. There is no solder whatever any- 
where on this tin, and it goes in the ditty- 
bag as a standard institution therein. 
With rifle or rod, or neither, provided 
there is fish and game to be caught, I can 
keep going a long while, and often have 
1 made myself a nourishing emergency 
lunch with it, sometimes with the pocket 
sandwich to help out, more often without. 

Total loss of the grub-sack is not likely 
to happen with experienced woodsmen, but 
it can happen and occasionally does. More 
often the provisions run low before the 
party has any idea of coming out of the 
woods, or guests and Indians cause un- 
foreseen inroads into the larder and the 
flour sack runs dry when you are still two 
or three hundred miles from anywhere. 
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Bartering for flour with passing Indians 
and trappers is the usual way of replen- 
ishment, but a little knowledge of the edi- 
ble and really delicious plants and nuts, 
used by the Indians before the days of 
flour, is a way out that every sportsman 
should know. The best vegetables that 
grow wild are the wild rice, the roots of 
the yellow and arrow-leaved water lilies, 
the Indian potato (most erroneously 
dubbed the Jerusalem artichoke), the flour 
made from the various acorns, and the 
beeksteak mushroom. Wild rice is a most 
unsavory-looking dish, but much more ap- 
petizing and delicious in flavor than our 
white cultivated rice. It is best gathered 
by two men in a canoe, one paddling and 
the other, armed with two sticks, bending 
the stalks over the canoe while he threshes 
out the grains with taps of the other stick. 
A bushel of it will fall into the bottom 
of the canoe in a morning’s collecting— 
enough to take a party a good many hun- 
dred canoe miles. Ripe from September 
on. Boil thirty-five minutes. 

The roots, or rather bulbs, of the arrow- 
head water lily are gotten by wading 
around in the mud in a bed of them when 
they float to the surface, as you may have 
often noticed in freeing your casting lure 
from these same lilies (the ones with the 
blue spikes of flowers). Washed and 
boiled, it makes a good substitute for po- 
tato, particularly with a stew of wild flesh 
—rabbit, bird, squirrel, venison, elk, moose 
or what-not. Another wholesome addition 
to the stew is the bulb of the wood lily. 
Boiled in a meat stew, it takes the place of 
the onion of commerce. Another addition 
is the root of the yellow pond lily, a thick, 
tuberous root gotten in two to four feet of 
water by dredging for it with the hands. 
Growing all over the Eastern woods, from 
Minnesota to New Brunswick, and south 
to the Gulf States, is the best “spud” of 
them all—the wild bean, or ground nut 
Look for it in wet forest meadows and 
swamp borders, a vine with five or seven 
pointed leaflets on the stem, dark purple- 
maroon flowers something like a clover or 
green pods full of nutritious little beans, 
and a root with lots of small tubers at- 
tached, from marble up to egg size. 
These boil and taste like potatoes, and 
where you can find wild beans never de- 
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spair for a proper “mulligan,” even if 
the spud sack is down to its last occu- 
pant! 

The Jerusalem artichoke or Indian po- 
tato occurs by the roadside and in forest 
meadows, being generally the relict of 
former Indian plantations, for the Indians 
used this root extensively as a tuber in 
stews, etc. It looks something like the 
ordinary yellow daisy or black-eyed Susan 
except that the center button is yellowish- 
green. The leaves are, however, broad, 
lance-shaped with thick leaf-ribs which at 
once distinguishes it from the narrow- 
leaved daisies. It is really a wild sun- 
flower and its root when boiled makes an 
excellent substitute for potato. Occurs 
from Pennsylvania west to the Rockies, 
south to the Gulf States. 

For flour, all the round-leaved oaks— 
white, swamp, post, blackjack, chestnut 
and overcup oak—throw down incredible 
quantities of edible acorns. To make flour, 
dry the kernels in the sun or over the fire, 
pound to powder, and leach out the tannin 
by percolating through a cloth bag until 
the water has no yellow tinge. It is then 
ready for boiling, making a corn mush of 
it, wholesome and nourishing, albeit noth- 
ing extra as to taste. The same sort of 
flour can be made from chestnuts, or they 
can be roasted and eaten out of hand. No 
acorn can be eaten without first getting 
rid of the tannin, and the spike-leaved 
oaks, even the red with its great, blunt, 
acorns, all have such acrid acorns that 
they are best left alone. The other oaks 
are, however, easy to manage and the flour 
is high in nutrition. 

The beefsteak mushroom, or common 
puff-ball, is familiar to us all. When old 
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and dry it is valuable as a fire punk, as a 
spark caught in it will yield a hot coal 
and can be carried a long distance. When 
young and solid white inside it makes a 
good bread, being peeled and sliced and 
fried. The common mushrooms are also 
fine additions to any mulligan, and are 
recognized by their pink or brown gills 
and their wholesome smell. Never use a 
mushroom with white or yellow gills, 
growing out of a bulb or cup, as these 
are poisonous, some of them so deadly that 
there is no known remedy. 


FIRE 


Next to something to eat is a fire to 
cook it. Did you ever stop to think how 
many of our garden vegetables would 
be absolutely inedible and useless unless 
cooked? The same thing holds with forest 
vegetables. Merely tasting them raw is no 
criterion; most of them are bitter to a 
degree until cooked, when the bitter in- 
gredient disappears. To make a fire with 
matches, let alone without, seems to be 
beyond the abilities of many tyros who 
come into the woods. For a quick little 
lunch fire, the best thing is four stakes 
driven in the ground and a little inverted 
pine cone of slivers whittled from a dry 
stick, the slivers being left on the stick 
and the same stuck into the ground. Pile 
your splinters around this and put the fry- 
pan on the stakes. For a kettle or pail, 
use a dingle stick, an inch sapling stuck 
in the ground and adjusted as to height 
over the fire by two forked stakes. In 
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your ditty-bag should always be several 
brass chains with pothooks attached, 
which are forthwith slung over the dingle 
pole and the proper height of pail ad- 
justed by hooking the upper hook into the 
right link of the chain. These little chains 
weigh nothing and fold into the most in- 
conspicuous corner of the ditty-bag. Two 
pieces of copper wire should also find place 
there for lashing a cross-pole to two up- 
right stakes, in case you have several pails 
over the fire. Without either chains or 
hooks, use forked short branches with a 
notch in the lower end to take the bail 
of the pail. For the emergency ration 
container you need two small inch logs 
side by side, with two short ones under 
them and a small fire of twigs built in 
between. For a fire on the snow, four 
short 3-inch logs side by side with the fire 
built on them. For a reflector baker fire, 
two pairs of stakes driven in vertically 
about a foot high and four or five small 
logs piled in between these stakes, form- 
ing a vertical background. Pile the kin- 
dlings vertically against this, getting a 
high flame that will bake both sides of 
your biscuits or corn bread at the same 
time. To make a sure fire where you 
have only one last match, prepare a large 
quantity of shavings, at least a hatful, and 
strike your match in the center of these; 
it will surely start. 

Now for fire without matches, First, 
your rifle or pistol: hack out the bullet, 
take out all the powder; put some of it 
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MAPLE LOG BOWL AND CLUB BISCUIT BAKER 


in a linty rag, or some tinder, such as 
shredded birch or cedar bark; put the rest 
loose down the barrel and fire it into the 
tinder, holding the muzzle about a foot 
away. If you have only your hunting- 
knife, search the brook bed for a flint, and 
make a tinder by tearing a strip off your 
handkerchief; roll the torn edge into a 
fuzzy cylinder and work over the flint 
until you get a spark caught in the tinder 
—not to be caught on the first trial! And 
flints are not easy to find in most hunting 
countries, 

if you have on your watch and there is 
sun, you'll do better to retire to some se- 
cluded sunny spot and use the watch crys- 
tal on your tinder, filled level with water 
to make a burning glass of it. This, how- 
ever, is not practical in the spring and 
fall months, when the sun’s declination 
places him well down on the horizon, as 
one cannot hold the glass any other way 
than level without spilling the water, and 
you therefore can get no hot point in 
focus. It will work at high noon in mid- 
summer only. Your camera lens un- 
screwed from the plate will start you a 
fire in any old sun. 

Without rifle or matches, the surest 
way to get a fire is with the fire drill 
This is a bow with a loose thong, a 
thick drill of about one inch of dry bal- 
sam, cedar, or cottonwood, a foot long 
and rough-sided, so that the drill thong 
will not slip on it. A drill socket of any 
hard wood, with a cup in it to take the 
top of the drill, is next in order, and a 
fire board of the same wood as the drill, 
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The rubbing-sticks for fire-making 


FIRE DRILL APPARATUS, AS DRAWN BY E, T SETON FOR THE BOY SCOUTS’ HANDBOOK 


with a set of notches in it, at the point of 
one of which you start drilling the cup. 
Passing the thong around the drill and 
bearing down hard on the socket, you saw 
back and forth and the drill begins to 
form a cup in the fire board. Its detritus 
piles out into the angle of the notch onto 
a chip placed under the fire board. This 
little pile is composed of hot charred drill 
splinters and dust, and, as you work at 
the drill, smoke arises from the cup, and 
finally a spark, which tumbles out into the 
notch and is picked up with its pile of 
punk on the chip and fanned, ever so 
gently, until a small coal is formed. This 
is to be deftly transferred into your wad 
of cedar or birch-bark tinder and blown 
to a flame. Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, 
the man who rescued this method for us 
from the domain of legend and made it 
a practical reality, can light a fire with 
the bow drill in thirty-one seconds. I 
have seen him do it in less than a minute, 
but most of us make clumsy mistakes or 
get wood not exactly right for the purpose 
(it should be just soft enough to yield 
good friction splinters), and we meke a 
number of bungles before getting any fire. 





The soul of it is speed, however. Get 
everything ready and then saw away like a 
good fellow. Any strong, flexible twine 
will do for the bowstring in lieu of a raw- 
hide thong (your moccasin lacing), so that 
one should be forthcoming from your own 
clothing without much trouble, but whether 
any vegetable bark or root will yield a 
thong strong enough, yet flexible enough 
to work around the drill, I have not yet 
proven. 


UTENSILS 


Often one gets left out over night, well 
found except for a cooking utensil. If in 
the north country, where birch bark is to 
be had, it is a matter of but half an hour 
to make a bark bowl which will hold a 
quart and boil anything you want to as 
long as you care to keep it up. Here, also. 
there is a good deal in the savoir faire, as 
many glib writers mention this method 
without these accompanying practical cau- 
tions and directions which show the hand 
of the man who has actually done it. To 
begin with, the bark must have the rough 
outer coat peeled off or it will surely crack 
and leak when you fold up the ends. 
































There is no time to supple it over night, 
nor necessity, if only the inner folds are 
used. A piece a foot square is ample, got 
off a young tree at a spot where there are 
no checks or knots, for the least leak is 
fatal. Fold the corners and skewer them 
flat with a green stick and you will have a 
square box two inches deep by about eight 
inches square. This is to go on two logs 
ever a bed of glowing coals from the main 
fire, replenished occasionally. At that, the 
upper edges of the bowl will warp and 
curl and are better reinforced with a light 
green twig frame. No flame should touch 
the bark, because, while it is true that 
birch bark will not ignite with water in- 
side of it, it is equally true that it will 
burn readily down to the water’s edge, 
whereupon the least sagging will spill the 
soup over into your fire, putting it out. A 
bed of hot coals, however, will bring the 
water to boil in about ten minutes, and 
you have all the tea you want for the 
steeping. To make erbswurst you must 
keep it boiling about twenty minutes, and 
this I once did in a birch-bark bowl as 
above described, making an excellent, pal- 
atable soup and keeping the bowl bubbling 
merrily by assiduous blowing on the coals. 

In a country where the canoe birch does 
not grow, you have recourse to the red 
maple, in a log of which you can cut a 
bowl holding a quart, with your axe and 
hunting-knife as the sole tools. Select a 
log about eight inches thick and cut off a 
section, clear and free from knots, two 
feet long. Dap off the top flat and lay 
out on it a rectangle four by eighteen 
inches long. Dig down with axe and 
knife until you have made a boat about 
two inches deep, smooth and level it and 
fill with water. To boil it, set some smooth 
quartz stones on the fire; about fifteen of 
them will be wanted about the size of a 
large hen’s egg. These should get white 
hot, for at first they will be covered with 
black soot, but as they heat up this goes 
off and the stones are clean as ice. Pick 
them up with a tongs and put them one at 
a time into the bowl. The whole thing 
will be boiling at the fourth stone, and 
after that one stone a minute will suffice 
to keep the thing bubbling. It takes an 
hour to make the bowl and you get your 
tea four minutes later and your soup in 
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twenty minutes to half an hour. It will 
be dirtier than the birch-bark bowl soup, 
but palatable and nourishing. Elm bark 
also makes a good boat if you have balsam 
pitch handy to stop up the ends. Get off 
a section about two feet long and bend it 
at the ends into a sort of boat. Clamp 
these tight with pairs of sticks, flow in 
your pitch and stick the clamps into the 
ground. Water is boiled in it with stones, 
as in the other boat. 


WEAPONS 


Occasions can arise, and sometimes 
do, even with cautious and experienced 
woodsmen, when one is deprived, by total 
loss of rifle or cartridges, or loss of some 
important screw in cleaning, of a weapon, 
and it cannot be replaced for love or 
money. What’s to do? Are you going 
to give up the trip and make the best of 
your way back to civilization, or are you 
going to make an interesting experience 
of it and try your skill with man’s ancient 
weapon, the bow? While javelin, sling 
and club are all much more efficient than 
we give them any credit for, the things 
one can do with a good bow are incredi- 
ble, unbelievable, to one who has not actu- 
ally tried. Most of our bow memories are 
of the boyhood plaything, made out of an 
old stick of wood, weak, inaccurate and 
furnished with an arrow which never 
twice takes the same trajectory. I'll ad- 
mit that finding a driven arrow in the 
forest is an aggravating pastime—worse 
than untangling flyhooks on a trout stream 
—but the accuracy and strength of a man- 
made bow, with a straight ash arrow well 
feathered, has to be tried to be appreci- 
ated. A natural oak branch with a green- 
brier string and a feathered arrow made 
from a natural chestnut or maple shoot is 
no mean weapon, let me tell you. At the 
ranges at which fool-hens, grouse and 
squirrels can be shot in the real wilder- 
ness, such a weapon should keep you in 
meat indefinitely, and there is not a part 
of it but that can be had from the forest 
with no other tools than your bare hands 
and a sharp stone. Braided rope of the 
bark of cedar or mockernut hickory makes 
better thongs, but by no means as quick or 
easy to get as greenbrier. At twenty-five 
feet you can drive your arrow into any 
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mark eight inches in diameter, and that 
early in the game of learning how to shoot, 
and your effective range will quickly in- 
crease. You need, first of all, plenty of 
power—a bow as long as yourself and of 
thick stock. The English long-bow was 
three inches wide and an inch and a half 
thick at the middle. Hornbeam, oak and 
ash make good raw bows; hickory must be 
seasoned to be worth anything, and ash 
must be peeled and dried over the camp 
fire before it gets enough stiffness. For 
a makeshift I would choose a stout limb 
of oak already somewhat bow-shaped and 
dap down its thick end with knife or 
hatchet. Then two deep notches at the 
ends, and a thong of stout cord, triple- 
braided cedar or kingnut hickory bark, or 
greenbrier, in the order of preference 
named. The loop is to be lashed on the 
cord with fishing line or cedar bark or 
greenbrier tendril, half-hitching at every 
turn. 

In using greenbrier the bow should 
be deep bent, not flat bent, or the end 
strain will break the brier, and the brier 
should be of one long piece with no growth 
knots or sharp bends in it. Look for such 
a piece in damp, shady thickets. 

Make a cuff for your left arm of leather, 
canvas or birch bark, and you are ready 
for the really important article, the arrow. 
Natural arrows are made from the shoots 
of Viburnum dentatum or arrow wood, 
red maple, chestnut, sassafras or small 
spruce limbs, peeled, straightened by hand 
and eye, and then hung up over a small 
fire to season, with a heavy weight at the 
lower end. Better arrows are split from dry 
pine or cedar, spruce or ash, splitting out 
from a three-foot billet with the axe and 
finishing with the knife. If dry billets are 
chosen, these will already be seasoned and 
will stay straight, so that, once finished, 
you can proceed to learn the flight char- 
acteristics of each arrow forthwith. Any 
reasonably straight arrow will go straight 
for a short distance under a powerful 
bow—enough for small-game shooting at 
close range—but if you are to do some 
small deed upon big game at 75 to 100 
yards you must know each arrow and its 
flight characteristics, as no two home- 
made ones are alike. For feathering, the 
dropped feather of duck, goose, hawk or 
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even such a bird as the whiskeyjohn or of 
birch bark will answer, and they are lashed 
on at both ends, three to the shaft. The ar- 
row head is the hardest thing to furnish 
from camp supplies. The best are made 
from eight or ten-penny nails, forged in 
the cafhp-fire; not a difficult thing to do, as 
an axe driven into a stump is a very fair 
anvil. The nail is driven into a green stick 
in lieu of tongs, and there is metal enough 
in the nail head to flatten into a fair flat 
pointed arrow head, reversing the flat and 
welding over to get a barb. Such arrows 
should have some taper, with the heaviest 
end at the head, for there is not metal 
enough in the nail to make a good balance. 
The arrow is well lashed an inch back 
from the head and the point tapered down 
to the nail, when you have there a formid- 
able missile that a good bow will drive 
clean through a deer from side to side. 
For small game, arrows with bone or 
thorn heads are effective enough and 
easily made, as bird and small animal 
bones are easily stone-ground to a point. 
Certain woods, notably pin oak, hornbeam, 
locust, laurel and holly, when sharpened 
and burnt, give a hard enough arrow head 
for all bird and small-game_ shooting. 
The Indians make a whole set of arrows 
on this order of straight cane stalks with 
a hardwood point and tied-on feathers, 
amply good and straight enough for short- 
range pot shooting. 

Out West where the crack of the rifle 
is apt to scare off big game, they use 
the “rubber gun” or slingshot of boyhood 
days, for pot shooting grouse and fool- 
hens. No. 2 buck is the missile and a body 
shot is just as effective as a head shot. A 
man’s sized wood crotch, two rubber elas- 
tics, ¥ inch by 5 inches, and a leather 
pouch are all the materials needed, and 
should be found room for in your pack 
or on your belt. 


TACKLE 


While a camping party is perhaps never 
without tackle, it often happens that the 
lone hunter finds himself beside a pond 
teeming with fish and no hook to catch 
them with. We all like a little fish for a 
change, and nearly everyone carries a fly 
or two and some spare hooks in his inside 
hat-band, but if totally without one need 
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not despair, for a hook that will land ’em is 
not such a mystery as it seems. A green- 
brier thorn lashed to a tiny bit of wood 
pointing back at a sharp angle by its own 
tendril served our Indian fishermen for a 
mighty long while before the white man 
and his steel hook put in an appearance. A 
sharp-pointed bird bone or even a hard- 
wood sliver, charred and pointed as sharp 
as the proverbial splinter, makes a good 
hock when lashed to a small stock in the 
same way. The whole hook is covered with 
an attractive bait—a !ump of raw meat will 
do for bluegills, perch and catfish—and, 
with a ready line and a hunter keén to 
yank at the first nibble, the fish is out of 
water before he knows it. A grasshopper 
and a short pole will do the same thing 
for trout. Work the pole through the 
alders and skitter the grasshopper over 
the pool, and if there is a trout in it he 
strikes and is snitched out onto the bank 
before he can flip a fin. Not angling, but 
great for meat in the pot! 

With a greenbrier thorn hook you need 
a flexible pole and must tire out your fish 
on a taut line, for the thorn will not 
stand a stiff jerk without breaking off. I 
once made two hooks on this order and 
caught a mess of sunfish with no materials 
but the greenbrier thorn on its own twig. 
lashed into hook form with the flexible 
tendrils of the vine which are about four 
inches long and strong as No. 40 cotton 
thread, and knot readily. 


SHELTER 


It depends upon the country you are 
in, the main object being to keep the cold 
radiation of space off you in clear nights 
and the rain or snow off in cloudy ones. 
No improvised shelter will turn a heavy, 
driving rain, but even a flimsy one is bet- 
ter than none at all. Wherefore, if caught 
out over night do not “rough it,” dozing 
before the fire, roasting one side at a time, 
but build a small lean-to or wickyup. The 
classic brush lean-to of balsam or cedar 
boughs is the thing if in the country of 
these trees; do not use small trees, but 
rather boughs, lopped from the lower 
trunks of large trees. These already have 
the flat spread so useful for roof shing- 
ling. The only small tree at all suitable 
for roofing is the red or white cedar, and 
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that will by no means shed rain, as its 
branches do not set right for such service. 
In hardwood countries the best lean-to is 
made by shingling the lower branches of 
red oak, birch, beech and soft maple, fol- 
lowing the same lines as the balsam lean- 
to. In grass country a thatch roof is made 
by putting cross-purlins of small saplings 
about a foot apart up the poles of the 
lean-to, gathering a quantity of long 
grasses and bundling them with a vine or 
cord passing around the lean-to purlins, 
and taking a sheave oi grasses as thick 
as your wrist at every turn. Three rows 
of these grass bundles are sufficient, over- 
lapping a foot, and the edifice will take 
about two hours to build. Using the same 
sort of frame | have shingled pine sprays 
from the pitch pine in sandy countries 
with very good results, and the “nigger- 
heads” of the long-leaf pine in the South 
would serve the same purpose admirably. 
In the tropics | have made very good 
lean-tos of the seaside palm leaf. In all 
these shacks with a fire out in front, if 
you have no blanket it is far better to 
prepare a dry, comfortable bed than to 
attempt to sleep with your clothes on, 
only throwing in a little brush to take off 
the raw edge, so to speak. 

It is much better, if the woods are dry, 
to fill the lean-to with a great pile of dry 
leaves or pine needles or grasses at least 
two feet deep, occupying the hours after 
supper for this purpose. Bank these in 
two main piles, with a hollow in between, 
lie down in this hollow, take off your 
outer clothes and put them over you, de- 
pending upon your bodily heat to make 
the dry stuff under you warm and cosy. 
There is never any trouble about this if 
you have enough dry leaves, needles or 
grass underneath; it is the upper side that 
gets cold. No amount of clothes on you 
will be warm enough and comfortable 
enough to let you get to sleep. They shut 
off circulation and impede free movement, 
but it is surprising how effective even a 
mackinaw coat and trousers are when 
spread over one of a cold night, with a 
bed of dry stuff to lie down in. You will 
arise next morning refreshed and ready to 
find that lost trail again, whereas if you 
had “stuck it out” all night in your clothes 
before a fire, you would be just that much 
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the worse for wear and likely to spend 
yet another night out before you get 
throvgh. 


THE DITTY-BAG 


My great panacea for all emergencies 
is the ditty-bag. I am never without it, 
any more than I would be shy a pair of 
pants. It is the first thing taken off and 
hung on a twig when a camp site is de- 
cided upon and the last thing put on when 
camp is broken. It has everything in it 
for repairs, accidents, emergencies of all 
kinds. Canoe leaking? In the ditty-bag 
is a small tube of canoe glue, a heavy 
needle and strong thread. Moccasin 
stitch out? You'll find a leather needle 
with a thread of moccasin twine in the 
d.-b. Suspender button off? In that Re- 
pository of Repairdom is another button, 
a needle and shoe thread. Sick? There 
is a medicine kit in the Emollient of 
Emergencies which will cure anything you 
have, from fever to delirium tremens. 
Hurt? Right this way, we have it right 
here, surgical bandages, tape, stitch needle, 
antiseptics—can give you a whole new 
rubber neck on demand. Gun needs clean- 
ing?—the whole works are in the w.-k. 
ditty-bag. Hungry? There are a dozen 
square meals lurking inside the covers of 
that, grab it from me, justly famous ditty- 
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bag. Tackle busted or lost? There are 
bass and trout fly-hooks, a dozen leaders, 
spoons, plugs, sinkers, swivels, hooks, 
spinners, guides, tips and safety pins float- 
ing at large in the confines of the m. or |. 
capacious d.-b. Lost in the woods or 
in a fog on a lake? In the—well, you 
know—you will find a compass that will 
help some. Grommet pulled out of tent 
or tarp? We have it, a spare one or two; 
also nails, tacks, copper wire and four 
pot-hook chains. Lost your fishline? 
Never mind, in this Tucket of Trinkets we 
have fifty yards of No. 5 casting line and 
30 yards of E trout line. ‘Possum up a 
hollow tree? We have the exact spe- 
cific for him, for here comes the crowning 
glory of the ditty-bag a steel ‘possum hook 
made from a bent file, sharp as the devil, 
will hold a ton, good for any use to which 
a stout hook may be put, from gaffing 
a fish to lassoing a runaway canoe. 

Bob Davis of Munsey’s once vowed 
he'd write an article entitled “Adrift with 
a Ditty-Bag Nut,” having spent a week 
in Maine with me and the ditty-bag. 

Some day I'll write one myself, b’ heck! 
for every article in that beloved Packet 
of Preparedness conjures up memories of 
trips afield as varied as those suggested 
in that bully article on Arthur Rice, His 
Den. 





“COMMON SENSE IN CAMERAS”—SOUNDS 
LIKE JUST THE THING YOU HAVE BEEN 


LOOKING FOR. 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE 
CLINCH IN THE APRIL ISSUE. DON’T MISS IT! 
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OUR ADIRONDACK DEER HUNT 
BY JOS. T. SHAW 


foot sounded on the porch. 

A light flashed through the win- 
dow and in at the open door. We peered 
drowsily from the warm blankets, sniffed 
the crisp November air and wondered, 
sleepily, why anyone was astir at that hour 
of the night. Then, more awake to our 
surroundings, we watched Allie deftly 
whittle the light cedar into thin shavings, 
lighting the first before he thrust it into 
the stove, and piling the others carefully 
on until the blaze was sufficient to take 
the hard wood with which he crammed 
the stove full. 

How cheery sounded the roaring flames ! 
But nineteen above needed some allevia- 
tion to tempt us out. 

“Time everybody was up,” remarked 
Allie, as he closed the door behind him. 

On the other porch a _ second step 
crunched where ice and a thin snow had 
formed. There was Maurie with pail 
fresh filled from the icy well. 

Ugh! Nice morning for an outdoor 
bath. We tried to temporize. “Too 
blamed early.” 

Maurie merely grinned. That cold 
splash—on somebody else—afforded him 
infinite enjoyment. 

It was no use considering the matter, 
for if you thought twice you would con- 
clude that it was entirely unnecessary, so, 
throwing off the comfortable blankets, we 
stepped, au naturel, on to the frozen 
leaves and stood for the icy bath. 

Whew! How that drives away sleep 
and excites a Comanche yell! There is 
something about it that makes you “hol- 
ler” in spite of yourself. All except Unk, 
the stoic, who simply breathes a little 
harder and advises jerkily, “Never mind 
my stummick—dammit. Give it to me on 
the head!” and afterwards rocks the 
cabin, although he asseverates that it is a 
mild summer day. 

Over in a corner a huddled pile palpi- 
tates regularly up and down to a s(o)no- 


Tico soft thud, thud, of a moccasined 





rous accompaniment, where Barney, as yet 
unawakened by the tumult, dreams snugly. 

“Barney !” 

No response. 

“Barney!!” loud enough to raise the 
roof. 

“Uh? Whatcher want?” 

“Get up.” 

“In a minute,” and promptly rolls over 
in luxurious comfort. 

Fact, Barney has so trained himself that 
he answers people more or less intelli- 
gently without in the least interrupting 
his slumbers. 

“Maurie!” we call, “bring another one 
ior Barney. He’s all ready.” Then, sub- 
consciously, Barney’s intellect begins 
working. A foot slides quickly from the 
coverlet, and Barney starts a rapid dress- 
ing with only one eye open. No cold 
spasms for him. 

Next door Ray and “Bucko” are mov- 
ing about. Across the way a thin smoke 
rises upward from the snug cabin of Hub, 
the Eli. The General and “Two Doe” are 
also astir, and, last of all, as we gather 
around the table in the main camp, in 


‘rushes Jug, eager and ravenous. 


Mighty logs are blazing in the huge fire- 
place, but over in the corners it is winter. 

The guides stand around and smoke and 
watch us as we stow away coffee and cakes 
with real maple syrup, for the dawn prom- 
ises to be a cold one and the waits are 
long. 

Allie eyes the crowd like an eager 
hound in leash and consults the dawn’s 
approach, grumbling at our slowness. 

For we are away up in St. Lawrence 
County, on the preserve of the Hollywood 
Club, nestled cozily among the big timber 
on Clear Pond, and the weather makes for 
a “drive,” as the frozen leaves preclude 
anything like still hunting. We are in 
Rome, and we wish to see what the Ro- 
mans do. 

Noisily we leave the table. Belts are 
tightened, sweaters pulled on. Guns are 
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THE ASSEMBLED MALEFACTORS 


snatched hurriedly from the stands, and 
with a click and snap the cartridges are 
loaded into the magazines. 

In single file we follow Allie out into the 
cool November dawn, and as we swing 
from camp on to the trail, the breech- 
bolts snick musically as the chambers are 
filled. Can’t tell how soon you might see 
one. The other guides are left behind, for 
their work starts when we get into posi- 
tion. 

Down the main tote-road we tramp, 
close upon Allie’s active heels, and we 
think of the similar bands that—less nois- 
ily—must have stolen along those same 
paths in the years gone by, the moccasined 
feet falling without the snap of a twig or 
rustle of leaf. 

Presently Allie swings into the Grasse 
Hill trail. If you are a woodsman you 
will have noticed that we left camp in an 
easterly direction, and that the trail that 
we are now on at first takes you sharp 
towards the south, but soon begins to 
swing gradually towards the lightening 
east. 

































’ Our Adirondack Deer Hunt 


A quatte: ul a wuic, peshaps, from the 
tote-road Allie looks carefully about him, 
then halts the line abruptly. Buck is called 
to one side. Allie whispers earnestly to 
him a moment, sweeps his arm broadly 
towards the northeast, and we start on 
once more, leaving ‘“Bucko”’ like a sentinel 
at his post. 

A few hundred yards further the Gen- 
eral is told off. Glancing back we can see 
no signs of Buck, but we notice how the 
trail is curving. 

In order, “Two Doe,” Ray, Hub and 
Jug are stationed, and now we have no- 
ticed that at each post a narrow runway 
leads from the denser growth, and 
we begin to get an inkling of Allie’s 
methods. 

A little further Barney is dropped, and 
where the trail forks to lead both ways 
around Grasse Hill, Unk is posted. 

Still further, where a ravine splits the 
hill at our backs, we take our stand also, 
and, after chatting a moment in whispers, 
Allie goes on some rods yet to hold the 
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extreme end of the line at the swamp’s 
edge. 

Having followed our direction in a gen- 
eral way, we are aware that the nine guns 
hold a rough semi-circle over a mile or 
more of country, and that each post com- 
mands a runway or animal trail. 

Br-r-r-r! but it’s cold standing motion- 
less, and therefore noiselessly, after that 
quick tramp. 

The forest is lighting a bit with the 
growing glow in the east. Already we 

an distinguish distant trees clearly and 
can look about us for “signs,” whereas 
when we started the roadway was but a 
lighter space in the general dusk. 

Allie’s footfalls have ceased. There is 
ne sound but a light whisper in the few 
leaves yet hanging and the scurrying of 
some restive chipmunk. 

Hark! What is that far-off, bell-like 
sound? Again, a little louder as a current 
of air brings it more clearly. There it is 
again, repeated in another direction and 
even fainter. 

Then you get the “Ow-Ow” and you 
know that the “dogs” have started. What 
a chorus as it grows and advances through 
the forest! Not, of course, so musical as 
a real pack in full cry, but the first, far- 
away call has you guessing. 

All eyes and ears, you peer intently at 
the thick screen ahead. You are certain 
that you hear the thump, thump, patter, 
patter, of lightly-running feet. Then 
after a moment you are not so sure. There 
it is, though, a quick scurrying among the 
leaves. Your heart beats a little more 
rapidly. You cock the ready rifle as 
noiselessly as may be, half raise it to your 
shoulder, and anathematize heartily the 
harmless little chipmunk in search of an 
early morning breakfast. 

“Crack!” With startling suddenness a 
rifle speaks away off at the western end of 
the line, and you know that Buck must 
have sighted something. 

“Bang! bang!” ‘Two Doe” has seen it 
also. 

“Ow—Ow—Ow.” Floyd is coming 
nearer. “Out—Out—Out” echo Maurie 
and Herb, further away. “Ooh—Ooh.” 
Jim is away off on the other side. 

“Crack! Bang!” Ray or the Eli has 
turned loose. 
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Be as cynical as you please. Think of 
the Kaiser and his wired runways. There 
is, nevertheless, something about this 
eager expectancy while you wait for the 
game to burst upon you that sets your 
pulses stirring. 

You have forgotten the cold. You try 
to penetrate the dense screen in front. 
You scan hastily the little opening on your 
left, sweep the path at your right, 
and then glue your eyes upon the nar 
rcw trail opening before you from the 
forest. 

Ah, there it is. There is no mistaking 
that thump, thump, the snapping of dead 
limbs and the rustle of dry leaves as nim- 
ble feet leap towards you. All attention, 
every nerve pitched for immediate action, 
you wait. 

Now it is nearer. A moment of sus- 
pense, then a beautiful doe bursts into 
view and comes leaping wonderfully right 
by your stand, passing within a rod, and 
you let her go, for the law this year says 
“No!” and you are glad of it. Only, for 
practice, you draw a hasty bead at the 
swiftly-moving flank and say to yourself, 
“Never could have missed that.” 

Another follows quick upon the first 
and is gone as rapidly. 

“Ow—Ow—Ow.” The chase is almost 
at hand and 1s swinging closer in. 

The call is more human now. You can 
distinguish Jim’s deep voice and Maurie’s 
higher tone. 

“Ow—Ow—Ow. Get out,” yells Floyd. 

“Oh—Oh—Ooh—Ooh. Where in —— 
be yer?” echoes Herb away off to the 
right. 

“Ow—Ow. Come on, hurry up there,” 
answers Jim. 

Not exactly dog-like, but they answer 
the purpose admirably. 

“Ahooh—Ahooh,” a new voice calls im 
mediately from the right as Allie swings 
in to bring the drive to a point. The 
snapping of twigs as he comes along gives 
you a momentary start, but his call en- 
lightens you. 

“Oh! Oh!” yells Maurie, and then sud- 
denly: “Look out! There’s a buck!” 

“Look out!” echoes Allie. “A buck! A 
buck !” 

A swiftly-moving form flashes moment- 
arily through the close growth. You get 
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a glimpse of horns and snap a quick shot 
as he swings to the left. 

“Crack!” Unk has seen him, too, and 
likewise missed a difficult shot. 

l‘urther to the left Hub, the Eli, crouches 
behind his tree. Not a hair has come his 
way, although the shots of his neighbors 
have set his ears and nerves tingling. 

With every sense alert he hears the 
warning shout and the quick repetition of 
our shots. 

Suddenly the buck, a magnificent fellow, 
comes bounding into view. There is 
nothing hurried about the “Eli.” He has 
caught too many games beneath the heav- 
ing crimson bleachers, when a muff or a 


._pass meant defeat, to waver now: 


A quick, sure aim. A steady pull and 
the game is his. 

The drive has stopped now. Allie picks 
us up as we turn back on the trail, and in 
turn Unk and Jug fall in. As we approach 
along the path, speculating as to the prob- 
able results of the shots we have heard, and 
condoning ourselves for our own misses 
and bad luck, we hear up the trail Hub 
softly singing: 

“If you want to be an Eli 
Just come along with me 


” 





and we know that the “crowd” at least 
has not drawn a blank. 

Further along we find that “Two Doe” 
has gathered one in also; not so large as 
Hub’s, however. 

“Bucko” has repeated the luck at our 
end of the line, and, with the General, is 
endeavoring vainly to persuade “Two 
Doe” that his trophy rightfully belongs to 
them, as they certainly “shooed” him in 
that gentleman’s direction. 


By the following morning the weather 
had moderated considerably, and towards 
noon it had begun to rain in a hard, driv- 
ing fashion, with occasional cloudbursts 
of a sort. 

Allie and I had still hunted all morning, 
making what we could of the softer going. 
Our cruise took us to the north of Clear 
Pond, across hardwood ridges, until we 
struck the main tote-road around the lake, 
which we presently left to work through 
the closer cover. 

Once we put up a good buck, but Allie 
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happened to be in the lead, and we had no 
opportunity for a shot. Again two does 
leaped away before our approach, which, 
on account of the frost still lingering in 
the thick leaves underfoot, was not as 
quiet as we could have wished. 

After one or two near chances like this 
we voted the going altogether too noisy on 
the high lands, so we skirted the swamps, 
stepping warily every inch of the way, as 
the cover here was very dense, ever on 
the alert, scanning with eager eyes every 
clump of green, every blow-down and top. 

But all to no purpose, for this was as 
yet early, before the rain had come and 
softened the “crackle” out of the leaves. 

Presently we reached a stream, and 
made a cautious crossing on some old 
trunks which had fortuitously fallen across 
the current. 

Beyond, a clearing of an old lumbering 
camp opened before us, with all the old log 
cabins fallen in. The “office” was barely 
distinguishable from the “hut,” and the 
main camp only recognizable by its size 
It was difficult to reconstruct the scene of 
the lumberjack’s tireless activity from 
these briar-covered logs. 

A broken and rusted stove was cast 
here on its side in dilapidated misery. The 
four wheels and broken body of a light 
rig stood desolately hub-deep in the rank 
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grass and bushes. An old, blackened 
stump supported the abandoned runners 
of a sled, while broken bits of all sorts 
peered from the fallen logs and litter. 

As we left the clearing an “old lady” 
of a partridge whirred noisily and was 
quickly lost in a clump of young spruce. 
Beyond the clearing, a hundred yards, the 
main tote-road, half grown over, divides 
abruptly right and left, the former fork 
leading off towards Blue Mountain Pond 
Here we separated, to meet on the far 
side of the pond, where the ascent to the 
mountain begins. 

Blue Mountain is not so very high, but 
on the side towards the little lake nestling 
at its feet it rises almost perpendicularly. 
So we skirted the northwestern slope, still 
threading our way carefully, and getting 
ever higher and higher as we went on. 

Half way up, and well above us among 
the huge boulders and the hardwood, we 
started a couple of does, which, regard- 
less of the rough going, fairly flew over 
the ground. After following them a bit 
we turned the other way in an attempt to 
discover their almost invariable consort. 

As we neared the top of the mountain 
the going became more rough and the as- 
cent more precipitous. The first of the 
climbing had taken us over the shoulder 
of the mountain. Now we crossed a little 
level stretch and climbed to the moun 
tain’s rocky crest. 

But surely that was well worth while, 
and at the most only a “breather,” and 
now at our feet, stretching away to the 
far horizon, lay the beautiful woodland, 
girded about on all sides by the blue tops 
of the Adirondack hills. . 

Here and there shone sheets of clear 
water, for the most part fringed in green. 
Often, however, the barren stretches of 
burned tracts marked the rolling country 
with their gray desolation. 

We tarried but a moment, for a curtain 
of: mist and rain was fast drawing over 
the hills and valleys, driven before an east- 
erly gale. Even before we had left the lit- 
tle plateau the rain was upon us, and we 
hurried to the comparative shelter of the 
thick woods. 

Just below the top we ran upon the bed 
ot a deer, half-screened by a little spruce, 
hundreds of feet above the lake 


On our downward course, as we had 
come up, we circled the mountainside, but 
on the farther slope, and now, aided by 
the rain and the wind, started still-hunting 
in earnest. 

But the deer had ceased to move about 
with the coming of the rain, and without 
result we threaded the ridge and valley, 
until finally, as a last resort, we took our 
ceurse straight through a particularly wet 
and trying bog. 

But what matter now? We were wet 
through, in any event, and the slosh-slosh 
of our moccasins in the yielding bog added 
little to our discomfort. Moreover, we 
were keen on the hunting now, and this 
was but part of the sport. Your game 
shot offhand in a dry, accessible cover is 
not nearly so appreciated as a bag after 
a day like this. 

Still-hunting and tramping are two al- 
together diverse pastimes, as you very 
well know, and it is not in the most open 
and easily accessible places that you most 
frequently find your game. Yet, hard as 
the work sometimes is, it is the element 
of chance and skill, the opportunity for a 
trial of his woodsmanship, that appeal to 
the still hunter. 

Possibly you will agree with me that 
this method of hunting is the more prefer- 
able. But if you have never, perchance, 
experienced the thrill of excitement, the 
tension of expectant waiting as the game 
leaps towards you before the drive, you 
would hardly condemn it offhand any more 
than you could fairly criticise the many 
elements entering into the call for moose 
if you had never chanced to stand with a 
“real” caller on some bleak, forgotten bog 
in the Northeast and waited for the 
stealthy or crashing approach of the king 
of the forest. 

And this latter thought brings to mind 
an experience which befell a friend and 
his guide—especially the guide—on a re- 
cent hunt in Blue Nose Land. 

John Labrador is a stocky, sturdy, 
broad-shouldered, bow-legged Micmac, 
but, unlike the majority of his half-breed 
brethren, he drinks hardly at all, talks less 
and never brags. He is, of course, an ex- 
pert woodsman and hunter and a fairly 
good caller. However, John smokes, and 
because of this habit—our story: 
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They had called morning after morning, 
rising at four to seek a desired bog or 
spending the night at some particularly 
favorable spot. 

This was somewhere north of Little 
Red Lake, and they had covered consid- 
erable country without finding the kind of 
“head” my friend wanted. 

One morning they had, as theretofore, 
called a bog without result, and, after 
waiting a reasonable time, started on a 
short, circuitous cruise before returning 
to camp. The day was overcast and the 
lowlands were hung heavy with a mist 
that held the scent close. 

Presently as they proceeded — John 
“speaking” now and then—they came to a 
little swamp. My friend took one side, 
while John on the other was completely 
hidden from him by tamaracks and mist. 

They had had no answer at all and had 
no reason to believe a moose could be any- 
where in the neighborhood. So John, 
with his trumpet under his arm, stumbled 
along, his attention bent upon fixing his 
pipe, which had become clogged—a mat- 
ter of serious importance to him. 


All at once—‘just beyond the bowl of 
his pipe”—his eyes fell upon the shaggy 
side of a huge moose. 

Instinctively John carried his trumpet 
to his lips and “spoke” bull—short, gruff, 
challenging. 

The result was instantaneous and most 
amazing. With a bound the animal sprang 
to his feet and plunged headiong towards 
the Indian. 

Nor did John tarry long. One brief 
glance at the towering antlers, the coarse 
“mane” rising in anger, and of those 
heavy, cruel forefeet, and he dove for 
cover. 

My friend from the other side of the 
bog heard the crashing and the tumult, 
above which he distinguished John’s voice 
raised in earnest exhortation: “For God’s 
sake, shoot dat moose.” 

The chase luckily came towards him, 
and at fifteen paces he stopped the bull's 
rush. 

It is safe to assume that in the future 
John will be careful how he mixes moose 
hunting with attentions to his beloved 


pipe. 


THE DEER HUNT OF THE NOVICES 


HOW BUD WON FIRST HONORS WITH A CLEAN KILL 


BY L. L. BUCHANAN 


UD was city bred, but a few sum- 
mers spent with natives in the fast- 
diminishing forests of the North had 
given the lad considerable knowledge of 
woodcraft and some skill with rod and 
rifle. So it was more as a spectator that 
[ accompanied him on his first real hunt 
for deer. And our guide, Bud’s constant 
guardian and companion in several sum- 
mers past, must have so considered, for I 
was armed with the “sprinkling can”’— 
the facetious designation of the shotgun 
which all novices are made to carry. But 
such distinctions of caste are lost in the 
enjoyment of the clear November air, and 
the prospects of several days’ tramp 
through the woods. 
The first drive was soon established. 


and though the dogs made much fuss the 
game was not brought our way. We 
tramped far and “drove” again with like 
results, and our day’s sport ended with- 
out a shot fired at even a rabbit or a par- 
tridge. But we knew the game was there 
and as our guide needed fresh meat for 
his home we were sure of some sport be 
fore we left. 

The second morning was damp and 
foggy, but we lost no time getting out. 
Over the hill near Paine Lake we had 
two scared up before the fog lifted 
enough to give us a sight of them, but 
shortly after when the sun was up a large 
doe struck the trail we had just left and 
gave us a long-distance view of crossing 
the meadows. Later on a fine buck gave 
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us a somewhat similar exhibition, and 
though the “sprinkler” barked, the dis- 
tance was too great for any damage—even 
had the aim been true. 

Larry’s wild shout and a lantern against 
our cabin window got us out the next 
morning in a cold, drizzling rain, and, not 
a whit discouraged by the two previous 
days’ unsuccessful hunts, we were soon 
on the road to the Diner Lake region. 
Our first drive saw Dave commanding the 
approach to the lake, Bud the old cross 
logging road, while I was on the main 
trail directly opposite a runway. straight 
to the hill. In a few minutes the dogs 
were in full cry and my feelings can be 
better imagined than described when a 
handsome buck struck across the upper 
end of the runway within my sight. He 
went into the brush, but immediately ap. 
peared and came straight down the clear- 
ing towards me. When a hundred yards 
away he turned and the ‘“‘can” again spoke 
and the buck was down. But only for an 
instant and before I could realize that I 
had another barrel ready the buck was up 
and out of sight, with me chasing down 
the trail like mad, as if I expected to 
catch him, and all the time unconscious 
of the danger I was risking by running 
toward the other stations. Down the hill 
and up again I ran, and as Bud and I 
came together we saw, scarcely fifty yards 
away, the buck magnificently at bay, with 
the dogs at his heels and head. He turned 
to run and the other barrel of buckshot 
brought him to earth. We then found 
the first shot had broken his hind leg. 
3ud was happy, happier than if he had 
shot it himself, for he knew his opportu- 
nities would come. 

The next day was mild as summer, and 
though Larry’s good shot brought down a 
doe which he and Bud both had shots at, 
the day was quite uneventful. 

Two days of strenuous hunting fol- 
lowed with no success whatever, and the 
third found us rather slow to respond to 
our human alarm clock. But the stars 
were very bright and the horizon tinged 
with many colors of approaching dawn, 
and Larry’s cheerful optimism and _ his 
cetermination to “Go after them harder 


than ever” put renewed hopes in our 







































breasts. All but Bud—poor tootsore and 
weary lad—a large blistered heel required 
doctoring before he would even get out 
to breakfast. It was light before we 
started, Bud trailing so slowly that at the 
river he stopped and considered return- 
ing to camp for the day. But the air and 
the prospects of the hunt cheered him up 
and one has only to know the sport to 
realize what wonderful cures of tired 
limbs are effected. Over in the valley 
near Mushroom Lake we had thrashed the 
country thoroughly, and when gathered 
together to move to other fields a deer 
came down the runway straight for us. 
Some brilliant (?) marksmanship served 
only to send the game up the hill away 
from us, but before our felicitations to 
each other were over the deer came back 
the same trail and a well-placed shot from 
Dave laid him low. We then found that 
the deer—a yearling buck—had been 
wounded on the first round, which was 
some balm for our previous chagrin. La- 
ter in the day, as Larry was calling us to 
gether, I moved up to join Bud when the 
dogs were heard furiously barking and 
along the runway where he was guarding 
came a large buck with that wonderful 
and graceful speed which makes a beauti 
ful picture but a most difficult target. 
Bud was the coolest one in the woods as 
he carefully aimed his rifle and fired once 
and then again, and then, as the deer dis- 
appeared in the brush, the pathos in the 
words, “Daddy, it has gone!’’ was so great 
that Larry and Dave, approaching, 
thought one of us had been hurt. Before 
I could reach the lad to comfort him he 
was into the bushes and in quick succes- 
sion came, “Here's some blood—I hit 
him,” and then “I’ve got him, and he’s a 
fine big buck!” When I came up Bud 
was standing proudly beside “The finest 
buck that has come out of the woods this 
season,” as Larry said. And a clean hole 
behind the front shoulder and an equally 
clean one on the other side showed how 
Bud’s second bullet had gone straight 
through a vital point. 

So the honors of the seven days’ hunt 
were all Bud’s, for while we each had one 
to our credit, his was the cleanest kill of 
all. 


























THE 1914 TRAPSHOOTERS AT PINEHURST 








THE PINEHURST TOURNAMENT 
FOR 1914 


BEING A RESUM& OF THE SHOOTING AT THE PRELIMINARY AND MIDWINTER HANDICAPS 


BY DAVID H. EATON 


be applied to the impulse which, for 

several years past, has caused trap- 
shooters in many widely separated locali- 
ties, and in ever-increasing numbers, to 
make their annual pilgrimage to the beau- 
tiful North Carolina resort. The Pine- 
hurst winter tournament occupies a place 
in the trap-shooters’ calendar with the 
Grand American and Westy Hogan 
events, and plays second to neither in 
point of sport and entertainment provided 
for the visitors. Coming in midwinter, 
when things are dormant in the North, it 
acts as a tonic, revives interest and sharp- 
ens the appetite for the good things to 
come. It is a subject of conversation, be- 
tween squads, at every big spring, summer 
and fall tournament, and plans are made 
to attend. Taking part in this event means 
more than simply a few days with the 
“clays”; it means a week, or more, amid 
delightful surroundings, in the famous 
long-leaf pine region, and with a variety of 
outdoor sports to occupy the time not 
spent at the traps. Good quail and dove 
shooting on the forty-thousand-acre game 
preserve; golf, tennis, fox-hunting, etc., 
are among the attractions of this per- 
fectly equipped resort. 


T “Pinehurst habit” might properly 


The seventh annual midwinter tourna- 
ment was held on January 21 to 24, four 
days for the regular events, and Monday 
and Tuesday thrown in for good measure, 
on which days opportunity was given for 
practice. One hundred or more of the 
best-known trap-shooters were in attend- 
ance. Every section of the country was 
represented, and the field was one of the 
largest and classiest ever gathered at a 
Southland shooting tournament. The 
weather during the shoot was of the best, 
save on opening day, when a young gale 
worked all sorts of stunts with the flight 
of the targets, and kept the shooters guess- 
ing. Luther J. Squier, whose invention 
of the “Money Back” system has made his 
name familiar to shooters in all sections, 
had charge of the tournament, the result 
being that things ran smoothly from start 
to finish. Not a cog in the complicated 
machine slipped, and no occasion for the 
slightest semblance of a “kick” arose. 
“Charlie” North, of course, was looking 
after the traps, and had them keyed up to 
such a state of perfection that time would 
have hung heavy on his hands if he had 
not, as usual, jumped into every place 
where there was an excuse to do some- 
thing, and, also “as usual,” made good, for 
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“Charlie” is the best all-round man in the 
shooting game. Elmer E. Shaner, Tourna- 
ment Manager of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, was among the visitors, and, although 
taking no active part in the shoot, his 
genial presence was an added pleasure to 
the week’s sport. 

The program consisted of 200 targets 
per day. On the mornings of the four 
days 100 targets were scheduled, and the 
same for the afternoon of the first and 
second days. These events were shot in 
four 15 and two 20-target strings. The 
entrance was $9.50 for each hundred, with 
an optional sweep of $7.50, and were all 
under the Squier-Money Back system. 
There was also an extra $2.50 optional 
sweep on the morning events of Friday 
and Saturday. The Preliminary Handicap 
at 100 targets, five 20-target events, was 
shot on Friday afternoon, and the Mid- 
winter Handicap, five 20-target events, 
on Saturday afternoon, was the climax of 
a most successful week. Entrance in each 
of the handicaps, $10. In addition to the 
liberal added money, an attractive innova- 
tion this year was the trophies for the high 
men in each of four classes, the contest- 
ants being divided into four classes accord- 
ing to their scores made in the first 500 
targets of the program, the winner in each 
class to be decided by his score made in 
the handicap events. The winners of the 
Preliminary and Midwinter Handicaps 
were barred. The total value of the tro- 
phies offered was $600. Then there was a 
gold medal offered for the high amateur 
score on the 600 targets at 16 yards, and a 
trophy for the high man on the entire pro 
gram of 800 targets. 

The Preliminary Handicap was won by 
E. S. Ford, of Washington, a 16-yard man, 
with a score of 95; he took the trophy and 
first money, $150. The next two moneys, 
$125 and $100, were divided between C. W. 
Vanstone, of Bridgeport, and A. E. Ran- 
ney, of New York, on a score of 92, both 
standing at 19 yards. Fourth and fifth 
moneys, $90 and $75, were split among 
five contestants, each scoring 91; these 
were: C. A. Edmondson, of Clayton (20 
yards) ; H. Parent, of Dayton (19 yards) ; 
E. G. Southey, of Bridgeport (17 yards) ; 
D. W. Baker, of Pittsburgh (18 yards), 
and R. H. Arvin, of Indianapolis (18 


yards). here were three scores of 90, 
three of 89, and a bunch of six with 88 
each. The Midwinter Handicap, the main 
event of the Pinehurst Tournament, had 
seventy-five amateurs and ten profession- 
als facing the traps. This was won by C. H. 
Newcomb, of Philadelphia, on a score of 
95, from the limit distance of 21 yards. His 
victory was a fitting finish to a week of 
consistent good work, and adds another to 
his already long list of notable winnings. 
He took the handsome trophy offered and 
first money, $350. Separated from him by 
four targets were W. H. Patterson (18 
yards), of Buffalo; Dr. D. L. Culver (19 
yards), of Jersey City, and T. J. Donald 
(17 yards), of Felicity, Ohio, who divided 
second, third and fourth moneys, $300, 
$250 and $200; fifth and sixth moneys, 
$150 and $100, were divided among T. L. 
McMillan (16 yards), of Atlanta; Charles 
Nuchols (18 yards), of Charlotte, and 
D. F. McMahon (19 yards), of New York, 
each with 90. Just out of the money were 
four 89’s and six 88’s. High professional 
score was made by C. E. Goodrich (21 
yards), 91; four targets further down the 
line came G. O. Fisher (19 yards), and 
Ek. H. Storr and W. Huff, each at 21 yards. 

The winners of the four class trophies, 
decided by the scores made in the Prelim- 
inary Handicap, were as follows: Class A, 
won by C. A. Edmonson, of Clayton, 91; 
in Class B, the tie on 92, between C. W. 
Vanstone, of Bridgeport, and A. E. Ran- 
ney, of New York, was won by the for- 
mer; H. C. Wolfe, of Chicago, won in 
Class C with 90, and E. G. Southey, of 
3ridgeport, won Class D, on 91. 

The race for general average on the 600 
16-yard targets was a close one, only a few 
targets separating the leaders when the 
results were footed up. A. B. Richardson, 
of Dover, Del., proved to be the winner of 
the gold medal on a score of 569; W. H. 
Jones, of Macon, was second with 564, and 
C. H. Newcomb, of Philadelphia, third 
with 562. In the total for the entire 800 
targets of the program, C. H. Newcomb 
was first with 746, and won the tourna- 
ment; Richardson was second with 742,and 
Jones came third with 738. E. H. Storr 
was high professional in both races, scor- 
ing 569 in the 600 and 752 in the 800 tar- 
gets. 
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A Famous Medal Conferred 


Dr. William T. Hornaday recently pre- 
sented to William Dutcher the medal of 
honor of the Camp-Fire Club of America, 
which is only given in recognition of unusual 
service. The medal, prior to yesterday, had 
been pinned on the breast of Dr. Hornaday, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot and 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 

The medal is a handsome one of gold, and 
has the head of a mountain sheep from which 
is hung a pendant resembling the Camp-Fire 
Club Seal. In the center of a circle of pine 
cones is the inscription, ‘““Camp-Fire Club of 
America. For Eminent Service, 1914.” The 
reverse is engraved, “To William Dutcher, 
Founder of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, for his work in Protecting 
American Birds.” 

Probably no more fitting tribute to Mr. 
Dutcher’s work can be found than in the 
address of Dr. Hornaday in making the pres- 
entation, in which he said: 

“For several years the Camp-Fire Club has 
noted your career as a protector of the wild 
birds of America. It remembers the victo- 
ries that were won by you as a commanding 
general on the firing line in the Army of De- 
fense. It never can forget the great victory 
you and your organization won at Albany in 
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‘Fditor’s Note—For continuation of Editorial. see page 1216) 


1909 over the millinery trade of New York, 
when the Dutcher bill became the Dutcher 
law, forbidding the sale of the white badge 
of cruelty in the Empire State. 

“The men of the Camp-Fire Club have 
noted the fact that for at least twenty years 
you have labored in behalf of our native 
birds, for no other compensation than that 
which comes to a high-minded citizen with a 
realization of duty done and success achieved. 
We know that millions of American farmers 
fruit-growers whose farms and orchards you 
have benefited by your protection of insectiv- 
orous birds do not realize to-day to whom 
they are indebted. Some of those who knew 
five years ago or ten years ago may by this 
time have forgotten. 

“But there are some men who never forget 
such services as you have rendered your 
country. The 450 strong men of the Camp- 
Fire Club of America have not forgotten 
William Dutcher, or his work, or his victo- 
ries for our birds. As a token of remem- 
brance and high appreciation, the men of the 
Camp-Fire Club have voted unanimously to 
offer you the highest honor and the most 
precious material thing within its gift. This 
committee has been charged with the duty 
of bestowing upon you the club’s gold medal 
for eminent service. We have been ordered 
to journey here and pin this emblem of the 
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club’s appreciation, admiration and affection- 
ate regard over one of the bravest and truest 
hearts that ever beat for humanity and for 
the protection of God’s wild creatures. 

“With this token, the club sends its con- 
gratulations to you on the great work that 
you have done, on the place that you have 
won in the hearts of your countrymen, and 
its prayers for your complete restoration to 
health.” 

Dr. Hornaday received the medal in 1906 
“for his career as a champion of the outdoor 
life, and for his book, ‘Camp-Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies’”; Gifford Pinchot, 1909, 
“for distinguished service in the protection 
of forests and wild life’; Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1910, “for his work as a protector of 
wild life and forests, and his contributions to 
zoology,” and Ernest Thompson Seton, 1911, 
“for his book, ‘Life Histories of Northern 
Animals,’ and his promotion of a love of 
nature.” 


Virginia Game and Game Fish Protective 
Association Formed 


Editor, FIELD AND STREAM: 

This association, in conjunction with the 
Audubon Society of Virginia, is in the midst 
of a hard campagn, the object of which is to 
procure an enactment of the Legislature pro- 
viding for a State Game Commissioner, to be 
appointed by the Governor at a salary of 
$2,500 a year. We have three bills—the first, 
the Hart-White Game Bill, to be patroned by 
Delegate John M. Hart, of Roanoke, Va., and 
Senator Hugh A. White, of Rockbridge 
County; second, a bill regulating the catching 
of large and small mouth bass; third, a bill 
to prohibit the netting and seining of bass in 
the Chickahominy River. Patrons of the last 
two mentioned bills have not been selected as 
yet. We are enclosing herewith brief synop- 
ses of the three bills, with some circular mat- 
ter which contains information and definite 
facts relative to game conditions in Virginia. 
The Hart-White draft has been revised to 
cover the following points, as well as those 
mentioned in the synopsis. There are eight- 
een mentioned in the synopsis, therefore we 
will number the revisions or amendments as 
follows: No. 19, prohibiting the running 
loose of dogs during the months of May, 
June, July and August; No. 20, no hunting 
license to be issued to minors, except by 
written request of parent or guardian; No. 
21, no wild turkey shall be killed prior to 
Nov. 1, 1916; No. 22, deer and elk protected 
until November, 1915, no deer without visible 
horns as long as four inches shall be killed; 





No. 23, bay tiumutt vt unc deer or elk, two wild 
turkeys, six grouse, six woodcock, fifty sora, 
two swans, six geese, twenty-five ducks, twen- 
ty-five shore birds, twenty quail in one day; 
No. 24, bag limit of a year, two deer or elk, 
ten wild turkeys; No. 25, prohibiting the kill- 
ing or catching of female deer or fawns; No. 
26, violators subject to a fine of from ten to 
fifty dollars for each offense. 

We feel sure that you realize the terrific 
conditions existing in Virginia, and you must 
also realize that the fight will be to a finish, 
in order to get through this legislation. We 
are asking both moral and financial help 
from every source, and from you we ask ed- 
itorial assistance, and ask it urgently. There 
are many sportsmen in Virginia who read 
your magazine, and if they see that you are 
with us in this movement, it will help to con- 
vince them of the worthiness of the cause. 
Virginia has waited too long already, and 
unless all of our good friends lend us their 
efforts and influence we will be swamped 
again. We do not believe that you could lend 
your editorial columns to a more worthy 
cause than the ore mentioned, and we ear- 
nestly ask for all the space that you can con- 
sistently give us in your next issue. We have 
been in communication with Dr. William T. 
Hornaday of New York; Mr. John B. Burn- 
ham, of New York; Mr. Gilbert Pearson, of 
New York; Mr. Marshall McLean, of the 
Camp Fire Club of America, and Mr. John 
H. Wallace, Jr.. Game Commissioner of Ala- 
bama, who assisted us in drafting the bill. 
These bills have the support of the National 
Department of Agriculture, the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture, the American Game 
Protective and Propagation Association, the 
National Audubon Society, the Virginia Au- 
dubon Society, the New York Zoological So- 
ciety and the following newspapers: 
Southern Planter, Richmond Evening Jour- 
nal, Richmond Evening Leader, Richmond 
Times - Dispatch, Richmond - Virginian and 
many other of the current dailies and week- 
lies. We strongly need the support of all 
sportsmen in Virginia, and we ask that you 
mention this society’s name, stating that every 
sportsman of Virginia is invited to join, 
membership fee $1 per year, all white nat- 
uralized citizens eligible; our objects are 
stated on the letterhead. The association will 
be deeply indebted to you for any help that 
you may see fit to give us, and we earnestly 
trust that you can see your way clear to give 
us a good write-up in your very first issue. 

Yours very truly, 
VIRGINIA GAME AND GAME FIsH 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


By W. P. Patterson. Pres 




















Sportsman’s Safety 
Editor, FirELD AND STREAM: 

In your editorial, “Sportsman’s Safety 
Legislation,” in the January number of your 
magazine, you say, speaking of the casualties 
so frequent in the forests from men shoot- 
ing each other by mistake: 

“The available ways that present themselves 
for lessening the shooting accidents are, 
first, wearing protective coloration, such as 
red hats, sweaters, red mackinaw, red ban- 
danna over gray mackinaw, etc., and avoid- 
ing in every case buff and light gray clothing 
likely to be mistaken for a deer.” 

This, it seems to me, is the one and only 
solution of this problem—except that of not 
hunting or not shooting at all. To punish a 
man for having shot another does not help 
the matter—does not restore the life nor heal 
the wound. Prevention is what is needed. 

Last winter I introduced in the Assembly 
of the New York Legislature a bill to cover 
the matter. It provided, in brief, that every 
one out gunning should wear a red cap. The 
bill also provided that the evidence of one 
being licensed should be in the form of a 
metal badge, bearing its proper number, etc., 
and to be attached to the outside of the hunt- 
er’s coat or jacket when out hunting, so it 
might readily be seen by an inspector or 
other person demanding to see the hunter’s 
license, thus obviating the sometimes very 
unpleasant necessity of unbuttoning one’s 
clothing and searching for paper license. 

The badge part of this bill became a law, 
but I do not observe that it is being en- 
forced. And I wonder why. Is it not rea- 
sonable and feasible? Does it not appeal to 
everyone who has suffered with coid fin- 
gers in the forests in bad weather? 

But the red cap idea was too much for the 
legislative committee to whom the bill was 
referred, and it was struck out. Moreover, 
the newspapers—many of them, at least— 
thought it very funny, and set their humor- 
ists at work on the idea, and thus, I suspect, 
laughed it to death. Now, does it strike you 
that the idea is so ridiculous that it merits 
fustian, bombast and frizzing—that it is, after 
all, only a comedy? From the tone of your 
editorial I infer that you see something be- 
sides the grotesque in the possibility of les- 
sening these gunning casualties by legisla- 
tion or other preventive requirements on the 
part of those who go into the forests merely 
to kill game and not their fellow beings. 

It occurs to me that you are in position to 
take this matter up with the 1914 legislatures, 
not only in New York but in other States. I 
hope you can see your way to do this. 

Circleville, N. Y. W. T. Dory. 
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The New Jersey Bills Remodelled 


(Two acts introduced in the N. J. Legis- 
lature, March, 1913.) 


“AN ACT TO REGULATE THE 
GRANTING OF LICENSES TO HUNT, 
PURSUE OR KILL ANY GAME OR 
FOWL IN THIS STATE.” 


Be it enacted :— 

1. That no license shall be granted to any 
non-resident, or to any unnaturalized, for- 
eign-born resident, or to any citizen of this 
State to hunt, pursue or kill any game or 
towl with gun or other firearm, unless the 
said applicant, in addition to the existing re- 
quirements, shall take and subscribe an oath 
before the officer granting such license, or 
before any other person authorized to take 
oath in this State, “that the said applicant 
will not point any gun or other firearm, 
loaded or unloaded, in the direction of 
any other person; and further that ie 
will not shoot at any object without first 
ascertaining that said object is not a human 
being. 

2. That said oath shall be printed on the 
back of every license and signed by the ap- 
plicant for said license. 

3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


A FURTHER SUPPLEMENT TO AN 
ACT ENTITLED “AN ACT FOR THE 
PUNISHMENT OF CRIMES (REVI- 
SION OF 1908)” APPROVED JUNE 
FOURTEENTH, ONE THOUSIAND 
FIGHT HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
EIGHT. 

3e it enacted :— 

1. Any person who shall intentionally 
point any gun, pistol or other firearm at 
any person or persons, which gun, pistol or 
other firearm shall be unintentionally or ac- 
cidentally discharged, thereby injuring any 
Lerson or persons, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor; provided this shall not apply to 
any officer in the discharge of his duty, or 
to any person acting in self-defence. 

2. Any person, who, while hunting, shall 
discharge any gun, pistol or other firearm in 
the direction of any object without first as- 
certaining whether such object is a human 
being, whereby any person is injured, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The above bills have been introduced in 
the New Jersey Legislature by Hon. Jos. 
M. Birmingham, of Hudson County, Speaker 
of the Assembly, and it is being actively sup- 
ported by Assemblyman H. W. Mutchler, of 
Morris County. All New Jersey readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM are urged to write their 
assemblyman in support of this bill. 
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Yukon Territory Miners and the Big 
Game 


The following letter, from a true sports- 
man and practical game preserver, states a 
fact of great importance. The finest game 
district in Yukon Territory, known as the 
“White River Country,” 1s now being 
invaded by a “rush” of miners to a new 
“gold strike”; and for several years to come 
the miners and prospectors will, if per- 
mitted, subsist upon white mountain sheep, 
Osborn caribou and other species of big 
game. 

The question now before Yukon Territory 
is: Shall the finest hunting ground in that 
territory be swept clean of big game in order 
that miners may get rich—or poor—in dig- 
ging for gold? 

Mr. Sargent’s letter was written as a 
private communication, but it is too inter- 
esting to file away, and by telegraph I have 
asked and obtained permission to offer it 
to the readers of FIELD AND STREAM. 


WwW. 1. #. 


W. T. Hornaday, Esq. 

Dear Sir: 

The first part of this month, while cross- 
ing the continent, I read your open letter 
asking sportsmen to join you in forming a 
permanent fund for game protection and 
preservation. 

My pocketbook is still lean from the ef- 
fects of my hunt this fall on the head- 
waters of the White River in Yukon Terri- 
tory, and in consequence it is not in my 
power to make a large contribution at pres- 
ent, but I enclose my check for one hundred 
dollars for 1914, and shall endeavor to send 
you fifty a year until I can spare about 
three hundred for the fund. 

In the problem of game protection m gen- 
eral, and that of migratory birds in particular, 
it seems to me that not enough attention 
has been paid to Canada and Mexico, to get 
them to co-operate. In the latter country, 
to a great extent, any one shoots what and 
when he pleases. The “armada” shootings 
of the past on the lakes in the Valle 
Nacional killed off as many ducks in a few 
kours as would fall to the lot of all the 
hunters of an average town in a season. 

Money spent in getting good and adequate 
game laws in Mexico, on the establishment 
oi peace, would, in my estimation, give a 
remarkable return on the investment. With 
it, though, would have to go a campaign 
to interest the influential natives in their 
observance. 

In Yukon Territcry I found a peculiar 
condition of affairs. Prospectors, or those 
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even traveling through the country, are al- 
lowed to kill anything, at any time, for meat. 
The game furnishes the meat of the in- 
habitants and their numerous dogs; and now 
there is a “rush” in progress to the Shus- 
hanna gold fields with the greatest num- 
ber of men wintering along the trail that has 
ever been in the country. Our party found 
them on every creek as we came out, wait- 
ing for the winter to set in, enough to 
freeze the streams so they could cross on 
the ice, and for sufficient snow for sledding. 

Owing to the great difficulty of trans- 
portation all have slender stocks of pro- 
visions, which will surely be exhausted be- 
fore spring. Those men have gotten over 
their fondness for rabbits as an exclusive 
diet, cured by years of bitter experience, 
and there is no doubt that the chances of 
the big game for not being cleaned out are 
extremely small. 

One prospector living in the country told 
me it took twenty-two sheep for his winter’s 
meat in 1912-13 for himself and partner. 
Another said thirty-two. I think a little work 
at Dawson next summer, to narrow that law, 
would be well spent; either when the legis- 
lature is in session or with the Governor. 
Also, there should be game wardens whose 
duties are solely to protect game. 

We had much the same conditions in 
Montana in the early days. The prospec- 
tors lived on the game and paid little at- 
tention to the open season; if there were 
any good heads in the vicinity, they picked 
them off and sold to whomever they could. 
A law in Yukon Territory, prohibiting the 
sale of all heads, similar to that in British 
Columbia on sheep, would work no _ hard- 
ship to anyone, as far as I can see. 

From 1883 to 1898 almost all of my sum- 
mers were spent in northern Minnesota. 
RKuffed grouse and prairie chickens disap- 
peared at a rate not warranted by the 
zmount of shooting done. As I look back, 
1 think the most of them were killed by 
the farmers’ boys with their .22 rifles, after 
the snow had covered the ground and the 
prairie chickens had collected around the 
straw-stacks. Much the same thing hap- 
pened to the ruffed grouse. Ultimately near- 
ly all of both found their way into the cold 
storage plant of a man who bought game 
to ship to the city markets. Forbidding the 
sale of game in Minnesota stopped all this. 
I should like to see the same thing extended 
to Illinois, but at present the game dealers, 
restaurants, etc., seem too strong for such a 
bill to get through the legislature. 

Homer E. Sargent, of Chicago 
Pasadena, Cal., Jan. 20, 1914. 
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The Breckii 

Breckii Owlensis—A solitary species of 
the owl family which, though differing in 
plumage, habits, etc., from the rest of the 
genus, is considered one of the wisest of 
the owl tribe. 

The crest is of golf cap cloth; face, 
ruddy, covered with short hirsute adorn- 
ment; eyes, bright, with gold rims; hackle, 
of red bandanna. Body plumage in sev- 
eral layers, the outer one of mackinaw. 

This bird is generally found in the wilds 
ef Nova Scotia, but it makes periodic flights 
to the larger cities of both hemispheres— 
probably at the moulting season. 

Quaintly modest, and retiring before the 
approach of notoriety, it occasionally comes 
out into the light of publicity, and is for 
a short time visible among the prose-poems 
and the other growths of ornamental ver- 
biage that festoon the columns of the offi- 
cial organ. 

It is properly classed as omnivorous, but 
ai times it lapses into a state of semi-torture 
when it becomes strictly verbivorous, and will 
then refuse all food other than the dehydra- 
ted literature known as the “German Class- 
ics.” It fairly revels in this diet, devouring 
the abstruse theories and formidable syllabic 
combinations of this line of mental delica- 
tessen with no apparent inconvenience. 

Some years of its earlier life were passed 
in an institution for the infliction of high- 
power information upon plastic minds, in the 
land of saber-rule, sabotage and perpetual 
Sauer-kraut, from which place it was unable 
to escape until the degree of “Doctor of 
Philosophy” had been securely attached to 
the rear of his cognomen. This degree. 


ELL’S 
UNK 
IOGRAPHIES 


6Life histories of the more ferocious 
fauna infesting Field and Stream. The 
data herein were acquired at great risk 
of life and limb by that intrepid faunal 
naturalist, S. Imple Bell, and only the 
most courageous of wild game photogra- 
phers were employed to obtain the excel- 
lent likeness which we print with each 
article. 


which enables its wearer to soar with ease 
and dignity at lofty altitudes in its rhetor- 
ical flights, is sometimes mistaken for the 
degree of Doctor of Pill-osophy by persons 
in search of health. The remedies prescribed 
by the sagacious old bird have proven so 
palatable that it seems probable that persons 
who enjoy canoe trips, etc., may often apply 
tor advice because they like the medicine 
rather than because they need it. 

As a rule harmless to man, the Breckii 
is disposed to attack that portion of the 
human race whose hat-bands are subjected 
to an abnormal strain, as in the case of 
Chaloner, the “Unlicensed Guide.” The 
crafty nature of this wise owl is fully shown 
in this instance, as before commencing the 
scrimmage it stepped into the fourth dimen- 
sion, which is otherwise known as Buck- 
shaw in this instance, thus becoming secure 
from any counter attack the victim might 
contemplate. 

All in all the Breckii is considered a 
true friend of real sportsmen, and its words 
of wisdom whispered in “The Way of the 
Woods” have caused it to be commonly 
accepted as an oracle among “The Tent 
Dwellers.” 

It is a lover of art as well as nature, 
and has unbounded admiration (?) for the 
sketches of wild life as drawn by the word- 
painters of the impressionistic school. To 
foster the work of this class of artists, the 
Breckii has recently donated an eighteen- 
carat leather medal, suitably inscribed with 
delicate clusters of inverted compliments, 
said medal to become the property of any 
one winning it three times in succession. 

S. ImpLe Bett, Fake Faunal Nat 
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OUTDOOR ODDITIES 





This department is devoted to curiosities in the outdoor world, and we will be glad 
to receive odd, or out of the ordinary photographs with descriptions from our readers, 
whom we will depend upon largely to make this department a success. 


Game Stealing by Aeroplane 
It was only to be expected that law break- 
ers would speedily recognize the possibilities 
of the aeroplane in annexing small articles 
and making good their escape. Photographs 
by Underwood and Underwood. Scene, 
near Paris. 











POACHERS HOVERING ABOVE GAME PRESERVE 
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TRIUMPHANT RETURN FROM RAID ON SMALL 
GAME 








A Hard Luck Coincidence 


We have here a photograph of two cous- 
ins, Mr. L. S. Wells, of Yellowstone Park, 
Montana, and G. S. Wells, of Illinois. Both 
men were fishing together at Constantine, 
Michigan, last fall. One broke his right 
arm by falling on a rock in shallow water 
from a boat and the other broke his arm 
shortly afterwards by falling on the stairs of 
his hotel. 

The breaking of the right arm of each 
of these men at the same time is a some- 
what singular coincidence, and _ notwith- 
standing the seriousness of these accidents, 
had its amusing side. While having only 
the left hand to use in fishing, they fished 
every day. They arranged a large boat with 
an arm chair in each end, the boatman occu- 
pying the middle seat, and their success in 
fishing from this boat each with his left 
hand attracted a good deal of amused 
interest. 

R. H. Davis. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 


Dere Felde & Streme: 

I see that sum felloe hoo is a natrul poit 
rites a sonnit to yore Unkel in the last ishoo 
of the grate reelijus maggyzeen, whitch tik- 
kels me a heep. It was at one (1) time a 
regular amoozement of the fare secks of 
San Marcos (whitch is in Texas) to maik 
poitry abowt the hi sherriff of the cownty— 
the saim beeing 
miself—but that 
was befoar I 
sprowted mi prez- 
zent set of chin 
beerd. When 
Sar An tuk me to 
cherrish & kook 
for untill deth doo 
us part, I had a 
skrapbook plum 
full of the saim, 
but I mist it sub- 
sekwent to our 
bridel tower. 
Utherwize I mite 
have had it yit & 
wood run it awl 
in Felde & Streme as a seeriul, the saim as 
them big gaim hunts whitch the Eddytur 
immajjins he has. 

I expekt to leeve where I am at & maik 
a trip to Los Anjyleez in Callyforny, not 
espeshully to see mi friend Eddy Krossman 
—thoe that wood be a indoosemint—but be- 
cos Sekerterry Bryun wants me to bee 
Jonny on the spot when the Jappyneez come 
to the reeleef of Genral Hooarty. He sais 
it is upp to me to meet the sityooashun with 
a stiddy hand & a full bottel, & git the My- 
kaydoo hitched up in a poaker gaim, while 
we maik a few moar guns & find a crowd 
of felloes hoo can shoot. Awl! we lak in 
the way of a army is soljers & eekwipmint. 
Mi old Unkel Jeems, hoo mooved to Arkin- 
Saw to stay with his wife’s peepul, used to 
say that his famly wassent mutch at eeting 
milk & butter, but he thot they mite eet 
moar if they had a cow. That’s why the 
big fite that’s doo to come rite along won’t 
find us overstokt with ekspurt rifel men— 
bekos we have for sum yeers been saying, 
“O shaw, how wikkid it is to oan a gun 
whitch mite go off & punkshur or mootilait 
sum buddy!” We can’t raze rifel men & 
damfool anty-gun ajjytaters on the saim 
rainje, & if the Japs doo come, I hoap awl 
these Smart Ellicks that trembel at the site 
of a gun cattylog will be roaped, deehorned 
& branded, & yore unkel wood like to taik 
the kontrakt at soe mutch per eech. It is a 
sintch that the Japs can swaller us hoal if 
they wait a yeer or soe till sum moar laws 
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have maid us throe away the offel few 
weepuns that still remane in the hand of owr 
rekless sittyzens, sutch as Krossman’s hi- 
powr popgun & Barnes’es twenty-ate Ithyky 
with its foar (4) intch barels & two (2) foot 
drop. How can we have the gawl to think 
we can putt up a fite? Me & uthers hoo 
knoe how are too bizzy rubbing owr speks 
& brushing owr folss teath; the men of 
middel aije are too ladie like for reel ruff 
play sutch as jobbing bayernits in the stum- 
mix of owr felloe man, & the Boy Skouts 
(as their hed offiser rites me) are unaltera- 
Lully oppoazed to warfair. 

Sar An sais the soal hoap for us as a 
tiayshun is in voates for wimmin. The fare 
sekts don't arbytrait nothing, & in case of 
trubbel moast of them wood be glad to send 
their husbands to the feeld of blud & onner. 
Moar over, moast of the men wood stay 
putt when they got there, ruther than go 
bak to their beluvved wives. “When wim- 
men hoald offis,” sais Sar An, ‘thar will be 
no dooties to keep the men at hoam when 
Gloary flops her wings & skwawks. Now, 
David,” she sais, “there will awlwais be yore 
kleen shirt & a extry pare of sox ropped 
up in a red hankerchiff in the top of the 
boorow. You are my awl, David, but don’t 
let that dredful thot git youre gote at the 
cawl of dooty. Think how the Lord per- 
vided for the widders of uther soljers— 
awl of them got penshuns till they marrid 
agin, & the naims of their fallen heeroes is 
rit high in the tempul of faim. It mite braik 
mi hart, but I shall try to be reezonabel 
chearful, awl the saim.” Whitch shows the 
troo spirrit of woomanhood since wars first 
cum in fashun. Menny wimmen have 
handed owt the muskits & soards & smiled 
when they toald their husbands “Go 2 it, mi 
heeroe,” thoe their intooishun toald them it 
was awl off abowt coming bak. 

Yores trulie, 


P. S. Tell that felloe hoo has been & rit 
up Dok Gray, Krossman & uther nacherul 
wunders in his nachur faik stoaries, that 
there will be sumthing dooing if he taiks 
Unkel David’s naim in vane. I have bot me a 
noo pokkit gun & grownd a point to the Bill 
Dewky nife that I bruk off in that Suthern 
Ralerode trane poarter hoo tuk me for a 
perrypatetik preecher, & the man _ whitch 
aimes to git funny with yore Unkel mite as 
well send his hoam fokes a teerful good bi 
& pin shipping direkshuns on his shurt buz- 
zum or elsewhere. 

Yores trulie, 
U. D. 
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Sport 


Patterning after the Philadelphia Trap 
Shooters’ League, which has done much to 
foster an interest in trapshooting in the 
vicinity of that city, the Orange Gun Club, 
the Smith Gun Club, the Little Falls Gun 
Club and the Jersey City Gun Club formed 
the North Jersey Trapshooters’ League, and 
have arranged a schedule of matches for 
this month, March and April. The teams 
will contest for a trophy put up by the Du- 
font Company, and the five high members 
of the winning team will each receive a watch 
fob, also put up by the same concern. It is 
expected that the formation of the league 
will stimulate a new interest in the sport 
in Northern New Jersey. 

The first match will take place on Feb- 
fuary 2ist and the last on April 18th. On 
each Saturday afternoon selected for a 
match, there will be two contests, three Sat- 
urdays in all being set aside. On February 
21, Orange and Jersey City will shoot at 
Orange, while Little Falls and Smith are 
competing at the Smith traps in Newark. 

The arrangement made between the repre- 
sentatives of the clubs in the league pro- 
vide that all members of each club are eligi- 
ble to compete, but only the five highest 
scores of any one team shall count as the 
team total. The winning team in each match 
is to be credited with two points and the 
loser with one point. 

The arrangements for the leagué matches 
were made at a meeting on Friday night, 
at which the Smith Club was represented 
by Harry Higgs; Orange, by Merrick R. 
Baldwin; Jersey City, by Richard Young, 
and Little Falls, by William Kussmaul. 





Made a Sight Out of a Tooth-brush 
Handle 


Editor, Fie.p AND STREAM: 

While on a hunting trip in Northern 
Maine I had the misfortune to knock the 
ivory bead off my 30-30 carbine front sight, 
on the way in to the main hunting camp. 
Now, without the ivory bead in place I 
knew I could not be sure to “hold” just 
where I wanted to place a shot. so for the 


Trapshooters’ League to Promote the 





benefit of your readers I will explain how I 
replaced the bead. 

taking my small sporting ax, I cut a one- 
quarter-inch piece off the end of my tooth- 
brush handle and split the latter so as to get 
a section of the white bone about  e-eighth 
by one-quarter inches, then taking a small 
five-inch flat file, which by the way J al- 
ways carry with me, I carefully filed the 
piece of bone, turning it around at the same 
time until it was a mere splinter 1-32 inch 
in diameter and one-eighth inch long. I 
then picked out the remains of the old bead 
and with a piece of wood tapped the splinter 
of tooth brush into place. Two days later I 
shot a buck deer at 125 yards and downed 
him in his tracks. I might add that the man 
who brushes his teeth in camp is pretty sure 
to get his deer. Trusting this will be of in- 
terest, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
R. Date Benson, Jr. 





Offhand with a .22 
Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

I began rifle shooting with a muzzle-load- 
ing rfle, thirty-seven years ago. Have been 
hammering away with all kinds and cali- 
bers ever since. I would never keep a rifle 
that did not shoot right down to the dot— 
something like a two-inch circle, fifty yards. 
Never owned one rifle long; a riflle crank 
never can. There is no rifle so good but 
he can find some objection to it. 

For the most fun to the cubic inch, with 
the least outlay of the elusive collateral, 
a .22 repeater, using the long rifle cartridge, 
is hard to beat. I have owned several large 
calibers but I never owned one that I could 
not take a .22 long rifle and beat it up 
to 100 yards—have excelled them at 200 
yards. When shooting at a mark the antici- 
pation, or rather apprehension, of the loud 
report and the recoil of a large caliber has 
a tendency to destroy the co-ordination of 
the eye and trigger finger. 

I never try to hold on a mark while | 
am pulling the trigger. I pull the trigger 
so the hammer will fall at the exact instant 
the front sight touches the bull’s-eye. With 
practice most any fellow can cover an ob 
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TARGETS FOR THE 


ject with the front sight, at a given instant, 
even if he cannot hold it there. He also can 
finish his trigger pull at a given instant. 
The next step is to get them to work to- 
gether. I never jerk a trigger, but pull it 
slowly as the sight is coming into place, 
giving it the finishing pressure as the sight 
is covering the bull’s-eye. 

I never shoot from a rest; they are too 
hard to find simultaneously with finding 
game. I can shoot as well sighting one 
second as I can sighting ten seconds. I am 
sending you two targets shot at fifty yards, 
offhand, with .22 caliber Winchester Auto- 
matic rifle, fitted with six-power Stevens 
scope. The five shots were made taking de- 
liberate aim, trying to hold the cross hairs 
on the mark until I pulled the trigger. The 
four shots were made by tripping the ham- 
mer just as the cross hair touched the bull’s- 
eye. The four shots were made in about 
four seconds, without taking the scope from 
my eye. These targets were made with 
Winchester ammunition six years old. The 
blurred bullet hole in the five-shot target 
was caused by bullet passing through board 
target was stuck behind. 

For fear the best target will tax the credu- 
lity of some of your readers, will say it 
is the best I ever did. It might have been 
worse had not the fourth cartridge been 
my last. 

I like to shoot at moving game, and have 
Stopped the flight of many many a feathered 
aeronaut. My favorite sight is a Lyman 
peep for rear, and jack sight for front. A 
telescope sight is good, but they require too 
exquisite attention. For hunting, nothing ap- 
peals to me but a repeating rifle. 

Am forty-seven years old today (Novem- 


22 AT 50 YARDS 


ber 7th), and never saw or shot at a deer. 
The old-time Kentucky Nimrods were such 
devilish good marksmen they killed all of 
them before I was big enough to tote a 
gun. They left me plenty of large grass 
hoppers to practice on. 

J. G. OrsBurn. 





Wants to Know About the .28 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

As I am at a stage in my gun experience 
in which I have become enveloped in dark- 
ness, I am looking to your arms department 
in the hope that some kindly brother may 
furnish a light whereby I may be led hence. 

I started out in life with a 10-gawge re- 
peater, at a later period I furnished a home 
for 12-guages of various classes, and then in 
an evil moment I took the advice of a friend 
and obtained a 16-gauge repeater, which 
held the place of honor for three years. 

Coming to Canada I forsook the 16-gauge 
for the 12, as it was a matter of obtaining 
ammunition with me then; however, this year 
1 took the worst slump in all my history and 
have been using a 20-gauge repeater. 

We have, in our town, something that is 
worse than a gun crank and that is a “bunch 
of ’em.” 

My friends have all forsaken me as I 
was really supposed to know something about 
a gun at one time, but they are perfectly 
satisfied now, and I might add so am I. 

Now, while I have not dared mention such, 
I have been stealing away and reading the 
various articles on the 28-gauge. Why I 
have been doing this, I do not know. I 
have killed geese, ducks, chickens, sand-hill 
cranes and a wolf at forty yards with No. 
5 shot from the 20, and seem to get just as 
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much game as I ever did with the old 10- 
gauge base-burner, all of which should not 
be true but still goes on record as a fact. 

Now, will not the aforesaid kind brother 
who may have more opportunities for this 
furnish us with some data regarding the per- 
formance of the various gauges, such as 
pattern penetration of a 12-gauge compared 
with a 20-gauge and a 28, and if possible the 
advantage of a 20-gauge using a 3-inch shell 
over the regular load. 

Should you see fit to enlighten us on this 
matter I will give my solemn word of honor 
to not ever bother you again or to consider 
anything under a 28-gauge unless—well— 
you have my word. 

Yours truly, 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


Would not advise 3-inch shell for 20 gauge, 
as a load for this shell would run into ex- 
cessive breech pressures. All gauges throw 
their shot at approximately the same velocity, 
but, within their effective ranges, the 20 and 
28 shoot harder than the 12, the ranges being 
for the same density of pattern—25 yards for 
the 28, 30 yards for the 20, and 40 yards for 
the 12; 4. e., at these ranges these gauges will 
give about the same number of pellets per 
square inch of surface. Both the 20 and 2% 
must be held closer than the 12, because their 
shot circle is smaller at the shorter ranges. The 
great advantage of the little guns is the speed 
and accuracy with which they can be pointed. 
As for the killing power of the 28, my ten- 
year-old boy, who shoots one, turned in about 
70 per cent hits on flying shore birds last 
summer and killed a large marsh hawk on 
the wing with a charge of 10’s at about 20 
yards range.—Ep. 





The Sportsmen’s Show for 1914 


This year the Sportsmen’s Show will be 
held at the Grand Central Palace, 46th to 
47th street, Lexington avenue, New York, 
on March 5th to 14th, and will be known as 
the Travel, Vacation and Sportsmen’s Ex- 
hibition. 

In order to give a practical demonstration 
of the new industry of fur farming, Fretp 
AND STREAM will have a complete exhibition 
showing the dens, cages, etc., for fox, mink, 
skunk, martin, raccoon, otter and beaver, with 
the live animals themselves just as they are 
on a practical fur farm. This exhibition, 
including photographs, diagrams and working 
drawings of dens, yards and cages, will dem- 
onstrate in practice the series by Ernest 


Thompson Seton on fur farming, beginning 
in the March issue of Fietp AND STREAM 
and continuing for five issues. Mr. Seton 
will also deliver a lecture on fur farming 
during one of the evenings of the show. 

FIELD AND STREAM will also present its 
well-known Prize Fishing Contest, which will 
be explained to all by picked demonstrators, 
telling How, When and Where to catch the 
big fellows. 

There will be an outdoor trap shooting 
tournament on the roof, fourteen stories 
above the ground, in the heart of New York 
City. Mr. Charles North will supervise the 
traps and the shoot will be managed by Mr. 
Luther Squiers, well known to the trap 
shooting world. The program includes seven 
team races, three individual championships, 
and other extra events of a novel character. 
This is the first time it has been possible 
tc hold a full-fledged trap shooting tourna- 
ment in the most central part of New York 
City. 

The firing line will be placed at the regula- 
tion distance of twenty-one yards and the 
traps will throw the targets at a fifty-yard 
rise. 

The interest manifested by the Eastern 
trap shooters to date would indicate a rec- 
ord-breaking entry list. The complete and 
up-to-date equipment which has been in- 
stalled will enable the management to take 
good care of the contestants and to provide 
for the comfort of visitors in every way. 
Special elevators will run continuously from 
the main exhibition hall to the roof. 

A fly-casting tournament has been ar- 
ranged for under the auspices of well- 
known New York anglers, so that all who 
are proficient in this art may compete, there 
being many events with valuable prizes of- 
fered. 

Conservation of fish and game will receive 
unusual attention at this show, many state 
exhibitions being expected, and possibly one 
by the national government. 

Other features of interest will be a com- 
plete Canadian camp, with guides, giving 
demonstrations of life in the woods; forest 
scenes, portraying the principal big game 
countries of the United States and Canada; 
ing and camp life (which lectures will be 
illustrated lectures on fishing, big game hunt- 
free), and many guides will be encamped 
to arrange with sportsmen for the coming 
season and at the various camps many men 
prominent in the outdoor world will be en- 
tertained. 
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Grand Prize Landlocked Salmon, 1913 


Grand Prize, Landlocked Salmon; Second Prize, Large-mouthed 
Bass, Southern Division, and Second Prize, Rainbow Trout 


Belgrade’s Biggest Salmon 
BY EDWIN A. WHITE 


AST March, when the whisperings 
L: spring were in the air and the 
thoughts of the fisherman began to 
turn toward his favorite brook or pond, 
| received a letter from my old friend, 
Mr. H. L. Marsh, of Rochester, N. Y., 
couched in the following words: “Again 
the fever is above normal, and methinks | 
am not the only one. Keep yourself in 
‘proper position’ to receive a summons. 
Will wire you when I get word from Ed.” 
It was a summons to be ready to meet 
him at Belgrade Lakes, Me., as soon as 
Ed. Megill, his guide, should wire him 
those mystic words, “The ice is out.” 
Needless to say that my fever rose im- 
mediately above normal upon receipt of 
this message. But four long weeks came 
and went before I received the welcome 


words, on April 24th: “Ice is out; meet 
me at Belgrade to-morrow.” 

Important engagements on Saturday 
and Sunday held me an unwilling prisoner 
for a few days, but on the Sunday night 
following, April 28th, I took the train for 
Maine, the vacation State par excellence 
of the East, arriving at Belgrade the next 
day. 

Belgrade Lakes is a name for fishermen 
to conjure with. It has been my favorite 
stamping ground for many years. While 
these lakes are far-famed bass waters, they 
are also the home of monster salmon and 
square-tailed trout, and many a trout from 
three to seven pounds weight have I lured 
from their amber depths, and occasionally 
a landlocked salmon thrown in for good 
measure. Many a morning, when I have 
been breaking my fast at the table of mine 
good host, Charles Austin, I have looked 
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out on the placid waters of Long Pond, a 
sister lake of Great Pond and separated 
from it by only a few rods, ere the morn- 
ing breezes had ruffled its surface, and 
seen the trout come up to the surface and 
roll over in play, their white bellies glis- 
tening in the rays of the morning sun 
Somehow, breakfast no longer had its 
usual charms for me; it was soon over 
and I in search of my guide. 

But I am digressing from my story 
(Belgrade always makes me digress). 
My friend Marsh had built a commodious 
log cabin on the shores of Great Pond, 
about four miles from the village, and 
here I found my friends awaiting me. 
Our party consisted of our good host, 
Mr. Marsh; Mr. H. P. Sackett, of East 
Orange, N. J.; Mr. S. B. Billings, of 
Providence, R. I., and myself, with our 
four guides. 

I was somewhat consoled for what I 
feared were lost opportunities by being 
told that I had not missed anything, as the 
fish had not been biting at all; but the 
guides thought they would surely bite to- 
morrow. Singular, this supreme confi- 
dence on the part of guides, that if the 
fish are not biting to-day, they will bite 
to-morrow. They must have some Span- 
ish blood in their veins, as they are ever 
saying “Manana.” But to-morrow came 
and went, and the morrow after, and still 
they did not bite. Then the guides laid it 
to the weather, and certainly we had every 
variety of that—ice in the morning; 
thunder-storms at noon; cold, biting winds 
in the afternoon. The next day, -perhaps 
not a ripple on the lake in the morning, 
and in the afternoon a gale that would, at 
times, almost lift the boat out of the wa- 
ter. Saturday came, and the largest fish 
that any of our party had caught during 
the week was a five-pound trout, caught 
by Mr. Billings. Not a salmon had even 
been sighted, and the spring vacation wis 
fast drawing to a close. Saturday seemed 
destined to be a repetition of the preced- 
ing days. In the morning I had caught a 
three-pound trout, the only fish taken so 
far that day. Late in the afternoon the 
other members of our party, discouraged 
by their ill luck, reeled in their lines and 
started for camp. A cold southeast wind 
was blowing up the lake, which chilled 


one to the very marrow, and just before 
sundown I said to my guide, Ralph 
Stewart, one of the best guides who ever 
handled a landing net, as future events 
will show: “Hadn’t we better give it up, 
Ralph?” “Let’s try it a few minutes 
longer,” he said; “this is the best time o’ 
day for salmon. When we get to the 
White Ledges” (a ledge of rocks in the 
middle of the lake, toward which we were 
trolling) “we'll go home.” 

I was interested in watching a beautiful 
sunset, all the time, however, keeping a 
weather eye out for a possible strike. In 
the early spring the fishing is all done by 
trolling on the surface with a fresh smelt 
for bait. Most of the fishermen use an 
Archer Spinner or a small spoon. My 
preference, however, is a single hook with 
the smelt so fastened on that it will slowly 
revolve in the water. I was trolling with 
a five and one-half ounce bamboo rod 
(Frost’s steel vine bamboo), a 4-multiple 
Kelso reel with 100 yards of No. 6 Kelso 
bass-casting, hard-braided silk line, a No. 
12 Kelso single-gut leader, and a No. 30 
sproat hook, single gut, and with no spoon 
or sinker of any kind. I have no use for 
double-gut leaders or snells, believing that 
the less conspicuous one’s tackle is, the 
greater chance of getting a strike. Give 
me plenty of line and a light rod and ! 
am willing to take my chance with a single 
No. 12 Kelso leader. 

We were nearing the “ledges,” and as 
the sun sank behind the western hills I 
looked at my watch to see the time; it 
was exactly 6:30. I had barely replaced 
the watch in its pocket when bang came 
a strike. There was no need to guess what 
kind of a fish it was; the strength of the 
strike and the actions of the fish clearly 
evidenced that it was a salmon, and a 
monster one. He was so near the surface 
when he struck that he did not attempt to 
jump, but made a swirl on the surface that 
fairly made the water boil; then a dash 
to the right and another swirl; then he 
apparently remembered that he had an 
important engagement in a distant part of 
the lake, and off he went, as only a salmon 
can go, to keep it. And how the reel did 
sing! Music most delightful—I can hear 
it yet! On he went, and with my light 
tackle I did not dare to check him too 
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Harry Lauder singing to himself 


“They adore me when I’ve got my trousers 
on, but they love me in my kilt”. 
“Rob Roy MacIntosh”— Victor Record No. 70004. 

When the famous Scotch comedian wants to “hear him- 
self as ithers hear him’’, he becomes his own audience of one 
before the Victrola. 

And he hears himself just as his vast audiences hear him 
all over the world, just as thousands hear him on the Victor 
in their own homes, just as you too can hear him. 

Hearing Harry Lauder on the Victrola is really hearing 
him in person—his delightful droll Scottish dialect and 
humorous personality are all there in Victor Records, and 
Lauder himself has pronounced them “simply ‘to the life’”’, 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play any of the 39 Lauder records, or Victor Records by 
such other well-known artists as Christie MacDonald, 
Blanche Ring, Elsie Janis, Al Jolson, Montgomery & 
—. Nat Wills, Nora Bayes, Robert Hilliard, George M. 

ohan. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of Vj Gz 
styles from $10 to $200. ye 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. ar. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors L & “. 
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much. Still on he went, and the fast- 
diminishing line on my reel admonished 
me that something musi be done, and that 
soon, to check his onward career; but all 
that 1 dared do was to brake the reel a 
little harder with my thumb. This finally 
had the desired effect, and with less than 
fifty feet of line left on the reel | saw the 
line begin to rise and prepared to meet the 
leap that I knew was coming. Out he 
came, clear of the water, shaking his head 
like an angry bull, but to no purpose; that 
little piece of steel in his jaw would not 
be dislodged. Down he came as I gave 
him the tip of the rod, but he hardly struck 
the water when out he caine again, not 
this time entirely clear, but seemingly 
standing on his tail, he ran along the sur- 
face for thirty feet or more, savagely 
shaking his head. Would that I had a 
moving picture thereof! It was the long- 
est and the most vicious run of the kind 
that I ever saw a salmon make. Down 
he went, first to the right, then to the left, 
but never going more than a few feet be- 
low the surface. Fortunately, I was able 
to recover some of my line as he made his 
dashes from side to side, until I had a 
third or more of it on my reel again, ready 
for another long rush, should he make it. 
But his rushes now were shorter, quick 
dashes from side to side, in an endeavor 
to get a snap on the line. This was the 
one thing I had to carefully guard against. 
and never for a second did I permit the 
rod to become straight, always keeping 
the bend of the rod on him. All this while 
not a single word passed between Ralph 
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and myself. The usual conversation be- 
tween the guide and the fishermen, so 
often set forth in the stories of “How I 
got my big fish,” “Give him the tip,” 
“Easy now,” “Don’t hold him too tight,” 
“Let him go,” and other similar instruct- 
ive remarks on the part of the guide, as 
well as the equally instructive remarks 
of the holder of the rod, as to how and 
when to net the fish, were entirely lack- 
ing. I knew that Ralph understood his 
part of the business in hand, and he evi- 
dently thought that I knew mine, so we 
each attended to our individual duty with- 
out suggestions from the other. 
Gradually I drew him nearer the boat, 
until at last he was almost within reach 
of the net, but the end was not yet. A 
slight movement of the net and off he 
went again. Once more I brought him 
to the boat, and this time he came upon 
his side, but Ralph knew that he was not 
ready for the net, that he was only “play- 
ing possum.” A little movement of the 
net and again he was off, but the rush 
this time was not quite as long, showing 
that the strain was beginning to tell, and 
that his strength was waning. A third 
time he came to the boat, and on his side, 
but Ralph did not attempt to net him, 
though he had the opportunity. All the 
while the question in my mind and in 
his was, how is he hooked? We knew 
there was danger in playing him too long; 
that single snell might be chafing against 
his sharp teeth and growing thinner and 
thinner, or the hook, caught in some 
soft part of his mouth, might be wearing 
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WHAT SHOOTERS THINK OF THIS, 
“THE MOST PERFECT REPEATER” 


A representative recently showed one of the new Winchester 
12 Gauge Model 1912 Hammerless Repeating Shotguns at the 
shoot of a well-known gun club. There were forty shooters 
present and most of them were eager to try or feel of the gun 
that the trap shooting world had been looking for. The verdict 
of the shooters on the new gun is best expressed by their acts. Twenty- 
eight of them ordered one then and there. This incident is significant. It 
shows what expert and critical trap shooters think of the latest Winchester. 
The enthusiastic endorsement and approval of this, “The Most Perfect 
Repeater,” is not restricted to trap shooters, nor does it seem to have any 
geographical limitations. It comes from bird and duck hunters as well as 
trap shooters from all parts of the country. Look one of the new guns 
over at your dealer’s or send to us for an illustrated, descriptive circular 
and decide upon the merits of the gun for yourself£ & 2 ~ & 
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a hole therein so large as to cause it 
to drop out. Yes, we knew these dangers, 
but we also knew the greater danger of 
attempting to net a salmon before he 
is completely tired out. Many a salmon 
have I seen lost because the guide tried 
to net him too soon, but Ralph did not 
intend to make this mistake. Again and 
again | brought him to the boat, appar- 
ently all in, only to have him rush away 
when the net came too prominently in 
view. The seventh time I brought him 
in Ralph had the net within a few inches 
of his head and was just about to scoop 
him when he saw him start to turn, It 
was his last rush and a short one. The 
eighth time I brought him to the boat 
Ralph threw the net under him and, with 
a twist so as to close the top, Mr. Salmon 
was in the boat and Ralph on top of him, 
and with the aid of a big wrench soon 
put an end to his struggles. The fight 
was over and the salmon was ours. 

I sat down in the boat and heaved a 
big sigh; I was all in for a moment, I 
looked at my watch, it was five minutes 
to seven, showing that the fight had lasted 
twenty-five minutes. I have caught sal- 
mon that have jumped more times than 
did this one, and salmon that it has taken 
much longer time to land, but I have 
never caught one that put up such a 
savage fight every second of the time as 
did this record salmon of Belgrade Lakes, 

Long before we landed him we were 
confident that we had hold of the record 
fish. When we had him in the boat we 
hardly dared to guess his weight.- For 
a moment not a word was said, then Ralph 
said, “Want to fish some more?” “No,” 
I replied, “I’ve had enough, let’s go home.” 
A turn of the wheel and the little motor 
in our boat began its chugging, and we 
were on our way to the camp, the two 
happiest mortals anywhere around Bel- 
grade Lakes. 

Every once in a while Ralph would 
chuckle to himself, and finally I asked him 
what he was chuckling about. “I guess 
now,” he replied, “I won’t be afraid to 
go over to Oakland. They caught a 
salmon in Messalonskee that weighed 
about twelve pounds, and every time I 
go over there they brag about having big- 
ger salmon in their lake than we have 
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in ours. Guess now they’ll keep their 
mouths shut.” 

Remembering that it was the custom on 
the St. Lawrence River for a party bring- 
ing in a big “musky” to fly a flag in the 
bow of the boat, thus notifying all who 
might see it of their good fortune, I 
thought | would emulate their example; 
so 1 improvised a flag by tying a hander- 
chief on the end of my rod and placed 
it in the bow of the boat as we neared 
camp, but none of our party understood 
its significance. As the nose of our boat 
struck the shore we were hailed with the 
usual greeting, “What luck?” “A little,” 
we replied. “Any size?” “Oh, fair,” we 
said. “Let’s see it,” was the cry. Ralph 
reached down, took hold of the salmon 
and held him up. Then a yell went forth 
from Marsh, Sackett and Billings that 
could have been heard to the other end 
of the lake. The three other guides 
were in the cook-house preparing supper, 
but when they heard that yell they knew 
that something had happened and came 
on a run to see what was up. When they 
saw they gave another yell, even louder 
than the one before. Then into the cabin 
we went to weigh it. The only scale we 
had was a spring scale, but Ralph vouched 
for its accuracy. The hook was placed 
in the salmon’s mouth and Ralph lifted 
him up. Down went the indicator until 
it registered almost fourteen pounds and 
a half. There was no question but that 
it was the record salmon of Belgrade 
Lakes. The largest salmon ever before 
caught in Great Pond weighed ten pounds 
and a half. Joy reigned in Genesee camp 
that night, and we drank to the “health” 
of Mr. Salmon, but as Maine is a pro- 
hibition State, of course we had to drink 
it in water. 

After dinner was over the guides said 
they were going to take the salmon to 
the village and show the natives what 
had happened. Although it was nearly 
ten o’clock when they reached there and 
the villagers, who usually go to bed with 
the chickens, were fast asleep, they were 
soon roused from their peaceful slumbers, 
and the news of the big salmon that had 
been caught fled like wildfire. Every 
man, woman and child, clothed and half- 
clothed, some of them, gathered in Bean’s 
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men today have “‘graduated’’ from 
the boyhood class—and are _ stzdl 
using the Stevens Favorite No. 27. 





This wonderful Rifle has the 
largest sale of any .22 calibre 
rifle in the world. Its reputation 
for careful rifling (which is merely 
another word for accuracy) is 
responsible for the fact that as 
many as 18,000 Favorite Rifles 
have been shipped from the 
Stevens Factory inasingle week. 


The same precision and accuracy 
which has made the Favorite 
the real favorite of man and boy 
is found in all the more expensive 
rifles, double barrel shotguns and 
repeating shotguns which 

bear the name‘‘Stevens.”’ 





Write today for our beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog 
which describes in detail 
our full line of Rifles, 
| Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle 
Telescopes. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL ‘COMPANY 


Largest Makers oe Reerting f Firearms in the World 
Street 
cnicopee winarsonse Mass. 
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tackle store to see the wondrous fish. It 
was weighed on tested scales and meas- 
urements taken. On these scales it 
weighed fourteen pounds and four ounces, 
its length was thirty-one and one-half 
inches, its girth nineteen and one-half 
inches. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 


RECORD 
First Grand Prize — Landiocked Salmon, 
1913 
WON BY EDWIN A, WHITE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
\ eight 14 lbs. 4 oz. 
Length—82 inches. 


Girth—19 inches. 

Where caught—Belgrade Lakes, Me. 

Rod—Frost’s Steel Vine, 5% oz. split 
bamboo, 

Ree!—Frost. 

Line—Kelso No. 6 Bass. 

Lure—Smelt on single hook. 





Another Florida Giant 
BY F. H. POLLARD 

Did you ever go fishing where you could 
catch so many fish that you were satisfied to 
quit? 

Mr. R. S. Spencer of this city and my- 
self had this happy experience in Florida 
during February, and were ready to return 
home and tell our friends about it. 

We had received a most cordial invita- 
tion from N. M. Kellam of Astor, Lake 
County, Florida, to come down there, and 
that he would show us where the big ones 
grew—and he sure did. 

We made our headquarters at Astor, a 
little town on the St. Johns river; and 
made daily excursions up and down that 
beautiful stream in a launch, taking a row- 
boat along to fish the shallow waters. 

Every day brought a pleasant surprise 
to us in new scenes and fishing grounds, 
and for ten “bassful” days we revelled in 
the sport, and it was no uncommon occur- 
rence to bring in a bass weighing eight 
pounds, and Mr. Spencer had one tod his 
credit that just about tipped the scales at 
ten pounds. 

The last day of our stay was clear, with 
a stiff breeze blowing, and our friend Kel- 
lam took us up the river about six or 
seven miles to Lake Dexter where we took 
the rowboat for the flats near the shore. 
For about a mile there the water is shal- 
low, running from three to six feet in 
depth, and over the surface the hyacinths 
are continually drifting. 














F H. POLLARD AND 12-LB. 5-0OZ. L. M. BASS 


The breeze continued increasing in 
strength, and as we had already caught 
a fair string, we decided to row back to 
the launch and quit. But not to allow any 
Opportunity to pass to secure a prize win- 
ner I put on a Dowagiac No. 200 surface 
bait, which I had found very effective on 
rough water, and at about the sixth cast 
the bait appeared to have struck a whirl- 
pool. The water fairly boiled and a mag- 
nificent bass leaped from the water, tak- 
ing the bait with a dash and started away 
for other parts. 

If all of the advice given by my com- 
panions during the next few minutes could 
be printed it would make a good text- 
book on. angling. Kellam, at one end of 
the boat, handling the oars, would yell 
“don’t give him any slack; keep the line 
taut!” Spencer, who thinks he knows 
about the last word in fishing, begged to 
take the rod, otherwise the fish was surely 
lost. Remembering how he landed his 
first bass several years previous by throw- 
ing the rod in the bottom of the boat 
and pulling in a half pounder hand over 
hand. I knew what would happen. so I 
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Vt ho Vrear Forestry Cloth 


What a contrast to old-fashioned, “bundled-up” ideas is the new 
vogue of attractive, well-tailored, outdoor attire, — warm but lithe, weather- 
proof but stylish, graceful, and perfectly free for action. 


Forestry Cloth is the climax of comfort for rough-and-tumble winter wear. 
Lage beautiful gray green fabric laughs at gales, sleet, and whirlwind spills 
in the snow. 


All weights up to 22 ounces. Look for the name Forestry Cloth stamped on 


the reverse of the cloth. 


For Golf, Riding, and Motoring, there is no other fabric equal to the beautiful, 
olive-brown Olivauto Cloth. Makes the 
smartest tailored sporting clothes imagi- 
nable. Easy and comfortable, long wearing. 
Always identified by the name Olivauto 
Cloth stamped on the back. 


Forestry Cloth and Olivauto Cloth be had from your tailor or 
-fo-wear Ab bie & Fitch Ci ussell U; 
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American Woolen Company --s 


Wm Wood, President. 
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Hail the Mackinaw! The 
luckiest discovery since the 
sweater. Far wariner and 


more stylish. For every 
member of the 
family. Be sure 
; that your macki- 
q naw is made of 
4 American Wool- 
en Companyspe- 
cial Mackinaw 
Fabrics, in every 
way dependable. 
Plain or plaid or 
any pattern in 
style. 
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kindly thanked him and requested him to 
keep his seat. I was suspicious, too, that 
he feared his record would be broken if 
the fish was taken, and I determined that 
his gentle hand of violence would never 
be laid on that fish until he was securely 
landed. 

One of them had a gaff and the other a 
landing net, but the fish was too far away, 
so that neither could be of service, and 
showed no disposition to come nearer. 
Three times he came out of the water and 
stood on his tail, shaking his head defi- 
antly, and every time he did so my kind 
advisers shouted to me to keep him below 
the surface. At last he was alongside of 
the boat and Kellam carefully reached out 
and seized him with a Marble gaff, but 
the jaws were too short for a fish of this 
size and before he was half out of the 
water he had slid out and was away again. 
I thought it was all off, but the hook held, 
and he was rounded up shortly when he 
made a dash under the boat. I dipped 
the tip of the rod in the water and let him 
run until the boat was turned and the line 
tree. 

Then after a few more frantic rushes 
which were becoming nerve _ racking 
he was led into the net and_ hurriedly 
lifted over the side of the boat. What 
a beauty he was. It was worth the trip 
to Florida to land a fish like that. He 
measured twenty-eight inches long, with 
a girth of nineteen and one-half inches 
and three hours later weighed twelve 
pounds and five ounces at the dock. 

From my observations of the fighting qual- 
ities and tactics I can see little difference 
between the large-mouth bass of the North 
and South. Certainly a bass of this size 
will give one all the thrills desired if using 
light tackle. The rod used weighed 534 
cunces (split bamboo made according to my 
specifications), Kingfisher No. 4 casting line, 
Blue Grass No. 3 reel and Dowagiac No. 200 
surface bait. 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Second Prize—Class A— Large Mouth 
Bass—Southern Division, 1913 
WON BY F. H. POLLARD, CHARLOTTE, MICH. 
Weight—12 Ibs. 5 oz. 
Length—28 in. 
Girth—19¥ in. 
Where caught—Lake Dexter, Fla. 
Rod—Chubb split bamboo, 534 oz. 
Reel—Bluegrass No. 3. 





Line—Kingtisher No. 4. 
Lure—Dowagiac surface No. 200. 


The Second Prize Rainbow 
BY MRS. MAUDE H. REED 

Williamson River, where I took my large 
rainbow in 1913 and where [| caught a larger 
one still in 1912, is on the top of the lava 
beds of the Oregon in the heart of the Sis- 
kiyou Range. 3ut a few years ago the 
angler was obliged to ride in on a stage 
and cross the Siskiyou and Cascade ranges 
on the sixty or seventy-mile drive. To-day 
the cars take him to Klamath Falls and 
a two hours’ ride up Klamath Lake brings 
him to Eagle Ridge Camp—the nearest point 
of departure to the river that enters the 
lake about a mile or so opposite, so well 
concealed that it would not be noticed unless 
the angler was skirting the shore in a canoe 
or rowboat, when the brush-enclosed mouth 
would be found. 

Back of Eagle Point on the range one 
looks down on the Williamson and notes 
its remarkable convolutions in the first four 
or five miles. It is a beautiful little river; 
one that Dr. Henry Van Dyke should know 
and would appreciate. It lies in the Klamath 
Lake Reservation, and rises, doubtless, up on 
the slope of the mountains about Mount 
Mazuma or Crater Lake. It is joined by 
the Sprague, Wood and other small rivers, 
but rarely is so wide that a good fly-caster 
cannot land his or her fly on the opposite 
bank. The water is generally deep and dark, 
and the richly hued bushes that grow upon 
its banks are reflected in the water, giving 
the little winding stream a most beautiful 
and attractive appearance. 

Being in the Klamath Reservation, one 
frequently meets the Indians going up or 
down in their dug-out canoes; or they are 
in camp in the brush, or a canoe may be seen 
anchored to the bank while the occupant 
fishes from the stern with a short hand-line, 
holding up to the passing angler a twenty- 
pound salmon, to show that he understands 
the game. 

About five miles up the river we come 
to the rapids, and just before this there is 
a pool in whose limpid depths fine large pine 
trees are reflected and which are the head- 
waters for many big rainbows and salmon. 

It was our custom to be towed up the 
river by the Eagle Ridge launch, under the 
command of “Captain John.” Some days we 
would fish up the river ten or fifteen miles 
tc the rapids, where there is a picturesque 
pool, fishing down-stream in the afternoon. 

On the eventful day the big trout was 
taken we found ourselves at the entrance 
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The “Boy Problem” Solved! | 


il Multiply home attractions for active, fun-loving boys by 
||| providing a Brunswick “Baby Grand.” This superb Billiard Table is solving ||| 
\l|| ‘‘the boy problem’’ in many hundreds of homes. One mother writes: 


‘When we attempt to make piain to you what pleasure your table has brought to 
our home, words fail us and we can only sy—OUR BOY NOW LIVES AT HOME! 


| The“BABY GRAND” Home 
i Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


| The “Baby Grand” is made of solid Mahogany, handsomely 
|| inlaid. Fitted with genuine Vermont Slate Bed, the celebrated Monarch Cushions 
||} and hidden Accessory Drawer which holds entire Playing Outfit. 

It is a real billiard table—equal in playing qualities to Brunswick Regulation Tables, 
|| used by all the world’s cue experts. Furnished as a Carom, Pocket or Combination Carom 
| and Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6, 3)4x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick ‘‘Convertible’’ styles 
|| serve also as Dining or Library Tables and Davenports. 


Attractive Prices and Easy Terms 
All styles and sizes offered at lowest factory prices. A year to pay if desired. 
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The price of each table includes complete high-grade Playing Outfit—Cues, Balls, 
Bridge, Rack, Chalk, Markers, Brush, Cover, Rules, Pee eee ae 


Book on ‘‘How to Play,”’ etc., etc. The Brunswick-Balke-CollenderCo. (198) © 


| 
Complete Playing Outfit Free | 
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MRS. MAUDE H. REED AND 13-LB. RAINBOW 
TROUT 


of the river. Tom Littlefield, the boatman, 
thought he had discovered a new pool off 
the entrance, so he began to row back and 
forth some little distance from the mouth. 
I was using a six-ounce Montague rod, a 
Liberty reel, and a small Wilson spoon, 
silver on one side and copper on the other 
—a very effective lure for the big trout 
here when they will not take a fly. 

It was blowing hard for this section of 
calms and beautiful, warm days, and our 
boatman had difficulty in netting a number 
of fish we took. To cross the magic pool 
cour boatman had located he rowed the little 
boat across the mouth of the river several 
times. Suddenly my line straightened out, 
the delicate rod bent, and into the air went 
the biggest rainbow I had seen that season. 
Down he came with a splash, then off he 
dashed toward the deep waters of the lake 
to the music of the reel, Tom Littlefield 
trying to follow, as I was sure the fish would 
take all the line. 

In a few moments I had him under con- 
trol and gained several feet, but again and 
again he went out of water, adding to the 
excitement, as we all knew that I had hooked 
a big fish, so big indeed that he could 
hardly jump. Yet he repeatedly went into 
the air in splendid leaps, and more than 
once I was on the verge of a panic lest the 


Field and Stream 


hook should tear out or the rainbow toss 
it out of his mouth. At every leap he would 
shake his massive head and we could dis- 
tinctly hear the jangling of the spoon. 

There is a limit to the strength of even 
a big rainbow, and after fifteen minutes of 
rushes, leaps and splendid plays I felt that 
I had him. He was now but fifty feet off, 
bearing hard against the rod, that had a 
dangerous curve, and slowly moving around 
the boat. Tom began to finger his big net, 
while I played and reeled the fish with the 
utmost care. Slowly, literally inch by inch, 
he came in. The strong wind had worked 
up a decided sea, which made it a delicate 
piece of work; but at last I brought him to 
the quarter. Tom Littlefield dropped the 
oars, ran the net beneath him and the game 
was ours—one of the most beautiful trout 
I have ever seen. 

Our enthusiastic boatman inserted the 
scales and held him up, then announced 
“thirteen pounds”—the best of good luck 
with an alleged unlucky number, and, if I 
am not mistaken, it was Friday. 

The game was then measured. Length, 
nearly three feet, or, to be exact, thirty- 
three inches. Girth, one foot and a half, 
of eighteen inches—a gallant fish to be taken 
on such light tackle. 





PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 
Second Grand Prize—Rainbow Trout, 
1913 
WON BY MRS. MAUDE H. REED 


Weight—13 Ibs. 

Length—33 ins. 

Girth—18 ins. 

Where caught—Williamson River, Klamath 
Lake, Oregon. 

Rod—Montague 6-oz. 

Reel—Liberty. 

Line—Frost Kelso, 6 thread. 

Lure—Wilson spoon. 


Honorable Mention 

We are giving herewith particulars regard- 
ing a landlocked salmon, taken from an affi- 
davit received by us after the class had 
closed and the prizes had been awarded. 
This fish would: have taken third prize in 
the 1913 contest, and is an especially note- 
worthy catch on account of its being 
caught on a fly with fly fishing tackle. 
This fish weighed 14 pounds, length 32 
inches, girth 1914 inches, was caught in 
Pierce Pond, Maine, September 26, 1913, on 
a 5%4-ounce fly rod, single action click reel, 
Kingfisher line, and No. 6 salmon fly by 
Arthur M. Eisig. 
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For the long trail, morning, or 
“cross country”—Cutter Boots. 


For the grief of grinding rocks, 
for the sop of the soggy swamp, 
or the joy of the springy turf— 
Cutter Boots. 


For the red-blooded man in the 
northern woods, western prairie 
or southern bog—Cutter Boots. 


For all-around comfort, service 
and dryness— 


Cutter Boots 


Only the most painstaking hand 
Jabor touches them. And only 
the choicest middle section of 
tough, Chrome Tan hides goes 
into them. Easy as an Indian 
moccasin, tough as an Army 
““‘brogan”—no finer sporting 
boot can be made than the 
Cutter. Better send—today— 
for our book; for more informa- 
tion about this and other famous 
Cutter boots. They’re worth 
knowing all about. For sale by 
dealers in sporting goods. 


if your dealer can’t supply, order direct. 
Send today for handsome catalog. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Cutter Bidg., Eau Claire, Wis, 
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1913 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


Winners in Classes Closing Dec. 3ist 
Large Mouth Bass—Southern Division 


Class C 


First Prize—P. W. Van Meter; weight 12 lbs., 
length 80 in., girth 20 in. Caught in Grassy Lake, 
Fla. Heddon dollar rod, Winasigo reel, Minnipip 
casting line, Dowagiac bait. 

Second Prize—J. D. Robertson, 11 Ibs, 14% oz., 
length 81% in., girth 23 in. Caught in Withla- 
coochee River, Fla. Kingfisher rod, Marhoff reel, 

Abbey & Imbrie line, Heddon Dowagiac minnow. 

Third Prize—W. E. Gray, 11 Ibs. 12 oz., length 
29% in., girth 19% in. Caught in Orange Lake, Fla. 
Imperial rod, Shakespeare reel, Abbey & Imbrie 
line, Dowagiac No. 150 minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Elbert Cashwell, 103% lIbs., length 
27% in., girth 18% in. Caught in Fish Hole Pond, 
Fla. Bristol rod, Heddon reel, Waxford line, Hed- 
don surface bait. 


Grand Prize—Large Mouth Bass, 
Southern Division, 1913 


Won by T. W. Clyborne, 18% Ibs., length 27 in., 
girth 20 in. Caught in Withlacoochee River, Fla. 
Heddon rod, Meek Bluegrass reel, Heddon’s Samp- 
son line, Heddon’s No. 200 special bait. 


Atlantic Tuna 


First Grand Prize—J. K. L. Ross, -~ Ibs., length 
8 ft. 3 in., girth 5 ft. 10 in. Caught in St. Ann 
Bay, Nova Scotia, Edw. Vom Hofe split bamboo 

, 5 ft. 10 in. tip, 16 oz.; Vom Hofe No. 9 reel, 
a. 39 line, mackerel. 
No other entries. 


Tarpon Winners 


First Prize—W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 2 in. Caught at 
Chatham Bend, West Coast, Fla. Edw. Vom Hofe 
rod, Julius Vom Hofe Silver King reel, 21-thread 


linen line, mullet. 
Second Prize—Charles W. Ogden, .. ft. ee 
ofe rod,. Edw. 


at Long Key, Fla. Edw. Vom 
Hofe reel, 27-thread line, salt mullet. 

Third Prize—W. A. Jones. Edw. Vom Hofe rod, 
J. Vom Hofe Silver King reel, 21-thread linen line, 
mullet. 

Fourth Prize—H. E. Converse, 6 ft. 11 in. 
Caught in Barnes Sound, Fla. Greenheart rod, 
Vom Hofe reel, 27-thread line, mullet. 


The Way Bass Strike 
Editor, FIELD AND STREAM: 

In the September issue of FIELD AND 
Stream, Mr. E. S. Oliver writes about the 
way bass and other fish strike. He refers 
to Mr. Heddon, who says that bass always 
strike from the side; this is my opinion on 
the subject, also, because in fishing with a 
wooden minnow the bass is always hooked 
on one side or the other and with a live min- 
now the bait is always cut in two and not 
left with just the tail nipped off, as is the 


case with pickerel, if they fail to connect 
with the hook the first time. A bass lies in 
the lilies or weeds and nails the bait as it 
goes by without any hesitation, while a pick- 
erel lets it go by and then goes after it and 
always gets it from the back. This state- 
ment concerning pickerel I know to be true 
because I have watched others cast and troll 
for them and have observed their habits. 
As for bass, I feel safe in stating that they 
invariably strike from the side, and if ever 
they are caught on the rear of a minnow or 
bait it is because the speed of the take-in 
varied and the bass misjudged the bait and 
missed it, afterwards turning and getting it 
from the rear, maybe once in 25 times. 
Norwich, Conn. L. WapbswortH. 


Game Transportation 
(Continuation of Editorial from page 1127) 
does not in any way throw additional pro- 
tection about the game. Furthermore, it 
appears to be vulnerable to abuse, as any 
person in the market shooting business can 
collect a sufficient number of these tags 
to ship a great deal more game than he 
is, as a citizen, personally entitled to. To 
our mind the shipping permit system is 
worth at least two or three years’ trial, as 
it provides a definite record for all game 
transported, and abuses are very must 
more easily detected and traced than un- 
der the old system of unrestricted ship- 
ment. It does not appear that these per- 
mits can be issued to anybody except those 
holding a gunner’s license. According to 
the wording of the shipping tag misuse 
is guarded against as clearly as print can 
make it, as not only the shipper but the 
carrier is liable for any falsity or misuse 
of the tag. With these tags in general use 
any suspicious number of the same orig- 
inating from any one shipping point would 
be quite likely to lead to detection of un- 
lawful marketing of game, and as the tag 
constitutes a record of the shipment it 
gives the officers something tangible to 
work on, 
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FREE Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10 cent cut of “PIPER” and a hand- 
some leather pouch FREE. The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will 
cost us 20c and we are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER” just once. We 
know that once you have started, you will become a permanent friend of this wonderfully 
wholesome, healthful and satisfying tobacco. (This offer applies to U. S. only) 


In writing us please tell us the name of the dealer of whom you buy your tobacco. 














THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, New York 
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| When You Are Motoring You Must Have “PIPER”! 
4 Eating up the road —nerves a-tingle— wish you had some tobacco. wy 
“@¢{ You can’t smoke then. Your two hands are busy; you can’t have ashes ay 
#4 flying in your face; you can’t light up without stopping. A hundred reasons. [as 
cay ~) 
Wy What’s your old pal yelling in your ear? oe 
I “Take a chew of ‘PIPER’. Beats smoking anyway!” 
CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 
In this way thousands of men’ distinguishes PIPER Heidsieck 
have made the discovery that there from all other tobaccos, comes from 
is more solid, satisfying enjoy- the ripest, mildest, mellowest tobac- 
ig] ment in chewing PIPER Heidsieck co leaf, carefully selected from the As 
| than in any other form in which to- world’s choicest crops. This delight- fgy 
WS} =6bacco is used. ful, lasting flavor completely satis- has 
AN The rich, wine-like flavor that fies the taste as nothing else can. [/V7¥ 
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How to Make a Woodsman’s Drinking Cup 
BY WARREN H. MILLER 


Along with the buckskin shirt and the 
crooked knife the maple knob cup is a sure 
hallmark of the veteran woodsman. A drink 
of pure spring water tastes better out of that 
maple bowl than it ever will from your vest- 
pocket pouch. When you lean your lip upon 
it you inevitably drink in something of the 
poetry, the invisible spirit of the North Amer- 
ican wilderness; an essence of that some- 
thing which lifted the Red Indian above all 
the other savages of the earth; so far, in- 
deed, that even the white man is hard put to 
it to equal the combined nobleness and sim- 
plicity of the Red Man’s answer to the prob- 
lem of life. ; 

I had always wanted one of those maple 
knob cups, always envied their fortunate 
possessors. Slung over the hip by a rawhide 
thong passing around the belt and secured by 
the little wooden barrel at the end of the 
thong, the cup was always ready, always in 
evidence when woodland spring or rill was 
encountered, and delicious were the drinks 
which you gratefully accepted from the proud 
owner of the maple cup. 

To me they always seemed marvels of 
workmanship of the wood-carver’s art. Thin 
as horn, light and serviceable, all the deli- 
cate grains and sap lines showed in a verit- 
able pattern over the smooth uneven surface 
of the bowl, showing never a tool mark in- 
side or out, evidently a labor of years and 




































































years to perfect. I determined to have one, 


and not having any money, nor any friend 
who made cups to present me with one, I fell 
back on the Old Reliables, my own two 
hands, to win one. With a sharp saw over 
my shoulder I set out into the forest look- 
ing for a suitable knob. Sugar maple, red 
maple, cherry and dogwood trees are full of 
these knobs, and the way they are formed is 
this: Short lower limbs that have been shade- 
killed invariably rot close to the trunk and 
are soon blown off by the winds. The tree 
at once begins to heal up the scar to protect 
itself from invasions of dry rot. Year by 
year the cabium layer of green sapwood 
closes in on the decayed branch scar; soon 
it closes over entirely, and then the sap layers 
flow in regular succession over the old scar, 
making year by year a larger and larger 
knob. If the branch has been too large the 
closure will not be complete and the bark 
will show a creasing in it. Do not cut one 
of these off, for the knob is almost sure to 
be incomplete. It takes considerable forest 
cruising to locate a knob of just the right 
size and shape, and so placed that you can 
get at it to saw it off. Beware of getting one 
too small or too thin, for the outer bark 
makes the knob look considerably larger than 
it really is, and a thin knob will make your 
bowl look more like a deep-sea oyster shell 
than anything else. Saw off close to the 
trunk (a most strenuous occupation in good 
sooth!) and rip off the knob, tearing away a 
bit of the trunk wood at the lower end for 
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World’s Record 


The Smith & Wesson 
Revolver made the first, 
third, fourth and fifth in- 
dividual scores in the 
Indoor Championship Competition in 1913 
and, starts in 1914 with the World’s Record 
for team shooting. 

The record score, 1154 out of a possible 1250, 
was made January 1, 1914, by iy Sorinatield 
Team in Match No. 6, U.S.R Indoor 
League, using S.&W. 22 Single ios Pistols. 


Mechanical perfection 
and accuracy 


The same mechanical perfection and accuracy that have made the Smith & Wesson 
Revolver the superior revolver, and that enable it to win record after record in com- 
petition with the leading makes of the world,- are embodied in the new 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


“The gun that makes you think’’ 
Unintentional discharge is impossible 


You have to think before firing. The automatic safety is operated not by pressure 
of the hand in grasping the butt—wor by the finger that pulls the trigger —but by 
a double motion of the middle finger, which necessitates a definite intention to fire. 


Accidental discharge ‘is impossible 
No fall or blow could operate the trigger avd the automatic safety —and this must 
-be released Sefore the trigger can be pulled. And what is more, if you set the zon- 
automatic safety (on the rear of the butt) it locks the trigger absolutely, regardless 
of the automatic safety. 
Five-fold superiority 


Ease of cleaning, ease of loading and the .35 caliber, which automatically protects 
vou from cheap or unsuitable’ ammunition, are other exclusive features. These three, 
with double safety and mechanical perfection and accuracy, give the Smith & W@sson * 
a five-fold superiority in the automatic field. 

Ask your dealer about the Smith & Wesson Automatic. Write for free catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 715 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 
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THE MAPLE KNOB CUP 


a handle—at least that is the way I finished 
my cut. Boy Barse then took the saw and 
got off a beautiful little knob from a dog- 
wood tree hard by. My tree was a red ma- 
ple tree. We strolled home, leisurely peeling 
the bark off our knobs with our hunting- 
knives. In both of them parts of the old 
rotten branch stump were in evidence, a sort 
of punk buried in folds and ears of hard- 
ened former sapwood. The hollow made 
in the bowl by the stumps was insignificant, 
the rest of the knob seemed a hopeless, solid 
mass of extra-hard heartwood. I foresaw 
trouble ahead. 

Arrived home I began work by sinking six 
or seven holes with a three-quarter-inch au- 
ger. I chased the knob into a corner between 
the wall and the work-bench, where it was 
jammed fast enough to work the auger, and 
the holes were sunk in the deepest part of the 
knob. So far so good; but we seemed to 


Field and Stream 


have reached our limit of excavation. A 
sharp half-inch gouge failed to do any ma- 
terial damage, principally because the elusive 
knob could not be held or imprisoned in any 
known vice or contraption that the workshop 
possessed. After a spell of cogitation on this 
phenomenon I reasoned that the original 
Ojibway cupmaker had no other vice than his 
own knees to hold such a formless thing as 
a knob in, and that there must have been two 
of him, one to hold the knob fast and one to 
work the gouge. So the Boy got busy hold- 
ing the knob fast on my knees while I started 
chiseling towards the central auger holes. 
Almost immediately we got results, for, joy 
and more joy! big chips began to split out 
following the original grain layers of the 
knob. Pish! there was nothing to it! All 
you had to do was to get the gouge started 
on a sap ring and then, prying and following 
up, you would spall off a big chip which ter- 
minated with the auger holes. Beginning 
with the central sap rings we worked back 
layer by layer to the outer one, the bowl get- 
ting deeper and larger all the time, yet split- 
ting out smooth and clean with never a tool- 
mark to show. Like many other forest mys- 
teries, the maple knob cup was simple enough 
when you once got under the surface. In 
just an hour from the time we started work 
we were down to the outer layer, and with a 
polishing of sandpaper and varnish the cup 
stood finished, and one of my desires for 
years stood gratified. The barrel or button 
for the end of the cup thong may be three- 
quarters of an inch thick by 1% inches long, 
slightly tapered at the ends and pierced with 
a small gimlet hole through which the thong 
is passed and knotted. A similar hole in the 
handle of the cup takes the other end of the 
thong, which should be about 5 inches long, 
long enough to go once around your belt 
with the barrel tucked under. 
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INDIAN DECORATION MOTIFS TO BE SCRATCHED ON THE CUP BOWL 
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The Latest and Greatest Achievement in Photography 





The Tourist Multiple Camera and Projection Lantern 


Tnese two form a unit equipment entirely novel in idea and almost automatic in action, The ideai apparatus for tourists, 
lecturers, explorers, campers, etc. 

You can make 750 individual exposures on a standard perforated motion-picture film without reloading. 

Afterwards a step-by-step projection of the pictures on a screen in the order in which they were taken. 

Enlargements of nearly any size may be made without loss of sharpness or injury to the negative strip. 

THE TOURIST MU ILTIPLE CAMERA is very com- THE PROJECTION LANTERN is entirely new in 


yact—only 4x8x2% inches. a It i é : . 
ft is equipped with a special anastigmatic lens of micro- design. It is very compact with a high-grade projec- 


scopic sharpness and great rapidity—F. 3.5. It is * . " ~ ‘ . 
practically heat, cold, and damp proof. Its manipula- tion lens especially adapted for the work. Its manipu 


tion is as simple as the ordinary camera. lation is as simple as that of a camera. 





Booklet, containing full particulars, sent on request. 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO., 456 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















U. S. Agency for the celebrated 


GREENER GUNS 


known the world over as 
UNBEATABLE 


for shooting powers, wearing quality, balance and 
perfect handling. 

We carry a big line of new up-to-date Greener 
guns and will show the best assortment of Greener 
guns the coming season ever shown in America. 
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Also U. S. Agents for Curtis’s & Harvey Diamond Smokeless Powder, Francotte 
and Knockabout Guns, Mannlicher-Schoenauer, Mauser and other high power rifles 





Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real Sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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FIELD 


STREAM’S 
Fourth Annual 


PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1914 



























CONDITIONS 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified,* and in legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure, 
length to be taken from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, to tip of tail. 

Third—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact 
copy, must be used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught 
the fish, together with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public 
and his seal affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by 
himself and guide before a Notary Public stating the circumstances will be 
duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full 
specifications, if possible, of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking 
the fish must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken, and what tackle was used in catching the fish. The account 
to be published in Field and Stream. These accounts will not be asked for 
until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to’the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest, Field and 
Stream, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. All affidavits in classes designated 
by A, B, and C, must be in our hands within 5 days from closing date of class. 
In all other classes affidavits must be in within 15 days from closing date. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In the Pike and Wall-eyed Pike Classes an outline drawing of the fish must be 
sent in with affidavit, drawing to be made by placing fish on side on large 
piece of paper and drawing an outline of fish with pencil on the paper with 
fins of fish all erect. 

Ninth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this contest will be: Robert H. Davis, Editor Munsey’s; Will H. Dilg, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 
Miller, Editor, Fretp anp Stream; E. F. Warner, Publisher, Fizetp anp Stream; E. M. Gill, Camp 
Fire Club; W. P. Corbett, Charles Frederick Holder. 

In Tarpon Class length of fish is only measurement required. It is not necessary to give weight or girth. 
* Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, provided it consists of rod, reel, 
line and lure. 


Be sure to take a photograph of your fish, if possible. 


FRESH WATER GAME FISH 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 

CLASS A—For largest Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle be- 

tween opening of season and July 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: Trout Fishing Outfit consisting of Fly Rod, “Neversink Jr.” Fly Reel, Fly Line, “T. B.” 
Fly Book, 2 doz. Flies, Leader Box, 6 Leaders and Landing Net complete with shoulder strap. Made 
by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.C0. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 0152 Gold Filigree Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, made by L. E. Waterman 
Co., value $10. Also $5 worth of Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ 

Su pply Co. Total value $15.00. 

THIRD. PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also one 
all nickel Shermes Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Total value $12.5 

FOURTH PRIZE: 0 "yd. Scotch Hydrostatic Silk Line, made by H. J. Frost Co., value $5.00; also one 
Zepp Safety Razor in case made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. Total value $8.00. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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<Z Thousands of Anglers 


are getting ready for their fishing 

trips. You have probably been looking 

over your kit to see if everything is in 

order. It is hard to wait for the ice to go out. 

Our friend in the picture has a nice outfit. In his 
hand, ‘“‘Bristol’’ Bait Rod No. 13, 7% ft., 9 oz., 
4. $4.50 to $6.25, according to handle. Leaning against 
= the chair from left to right: “‘Bristol’’ No. 11 Bait Rod, 
8% ft. 10 oz., $4.50 to $5.50, according to handle. **Bristol’’ 
No. 33, all agate bait casting rod, 4 to 6% ft., 8 oz., $12.00. 
“‘Bristol’? No. 29, new light fly rod, 834 ft., about 5% oz., 
$6.50. “‘Bristol’? No. 26, Tarpon and Tuna Rod, 6 ft., 9 in., 
26 oz., $12.00 to $14.00. “‘Bristol’? No. 22, Muscallonge, _ 








? + 


Pickerel and Pike Rod, 634ft., 13 oz., $6.75 to $7.25. 





Write for NEW CATALOG FREE, and make up an 
ideal kit for yourself. If your dealer doesn’t have them in 

. ce >? : 
stock, we will supply you. Every “ BRISTOL’’ Rod is 
guaranteed for three years. 
The 1914 ‘‘BRISTOL”’ calendar is a full reproduction of Philip R. 
Goodwin’s *‘The Last Struggle” size 16x30 inches. Sent prepaid only 
on receipt of 15c. 

Only Genuine Agates used on ‘‘Bristol **Rods. 


THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 
81 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch@THE PHIL. B, BEKEART CO., 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CLASS B—For largest Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle 
between July 31st and October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: Wading outfit consisting of one pair of “Albion” Wading Stockings, one pair “Mills 
Special” Wading Shoes and one pair heavy wool socks, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $16.00; also 
one Justrite Campers’ oy ‘made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $18.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also one 
No. 1 Standard Martin Pont i Reel, made by Martin Automatic Reel Co. — value $15. 00. 
— PRIZE: One Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 4 dozen flies, made t “dw. Vom Hofe 

‘o., value $7.00; also one Leslie Standard 7 oot Outfit, made by Leslie Mfg. Co. Total value $12.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Meisselbach Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro.; also one Army 
Khaki Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. Jarvis Co., and one Justrite Acetylene Lantern, made by 
Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $10.50. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Brook Trout caught during season 1914 with Fly 
Oil Painting of Brook Trout by H. A. Driscole—Value $75.00 


LADIES’ SPECIAL PRIZE: [Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 
JUVENILE SPECIAL PRIZE (Under 15 years): One Tan Duck Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. 
Jarvis Co.; also one Justrite Campers’ Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $5.00. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout caught between April lst and October 15th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Automobile Rod, Combination Fly, Bait and Trolling, made by Redifor Rod & Reel 

Os value $20.00; also ™ order on Chas. H. Kewell Co., for tackle selected from catalog to value of 
$5.00. Total value $25.0 

SECOND PRIZE: An J. nmap on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also an 
order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. Total value $20.60. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bradley Navajo Knit Coat, made by Bradley Knitting Co., value $10.00; also one 
No. 29 Bristol ly Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $6.50. Total value $16.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on the F. W. King Optical Co. for goods selected from catalog of sportsman’s 
glasses to value of $10.00. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Rainbow Trout Caught with Fly on Fly Tackle 


FIRST PRIZE: “Mills Standard’ Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any 

stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold four dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom 
Hofe Co., value $7.00; also one Zepp Safety Razor, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co., value $3.00. 
Total value $10.00. 

LADIES’ SPECIAL PRIZE: [Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 


BROWN TROUT 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Brown Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing 
Tackle, between April 15th and October Ist, 1914 

FIRST PRIZE: ‘Mills Standard” Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Fly Rod, any stock 
pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog tod value of $10; also a 
Standard No. 1 Martin Automatic Reel, made by Martin Automatic Reel Co., value $5.00. Total 
value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Fly Book, Pigskin Cover, to hold 12 dozen flies, made by Dame Stoddard 
Company, value $5.00; also one Utica Auto Reel, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $5.00. Total 
value $15.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Army Khaki Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by W. B. Jarvis Co.; also one all nickel 
Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case for same, made by American Thermos Bottle Co., 
and one “Tatronife’’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson- Lusk Hardware Co. Total value $7.50. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Lake Trout caught between April 1st and October Ist 


eee ger ae One Geneva Superior Binocular, made by Geneva Optical Co., value $15.00; an order on 
*, Meisselbach & Bro., for goods selected from catalog to value of $10. 00. Total ee $25.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One German Silver ‘ ‘Takapart De Luxe” Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach 
& Bro., value $13.50; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00. Total value "$23. 50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Model 1912 .22 See Automatic Rifle, made by Savage Arms Co., value $12.00; 
one Model 1912 .22 cal. Silencer, made by Maxim Silencer Co., value $5.00. Total value $17.00. 
FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also 
$5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $15.00, 


LANDLOCKED SALMON, OR OUNANICHE 
GRAND PRIZES we Landlocked Salmon caught from April 1st to Oct. 1st. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Film Premo No. 1 Camera, 5x7, made by Rochester Optical Co., value $16.00; also 
Universal Fly Book, Alligator Cover, to hold 8 ‘dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe Co., value 
$8.00. Total value $24.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also 
one No. 00 B Gillette Combination Shaving Set, pigskin case, made by Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
value $8.00. Total value $18.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from catalog to value 
of $10.00; also . order on Chas. H. Kewell Co. for tackle selected from catalog to value of $5.00. 
Total value $15.0 

FOURTH PRIZE: dl pair 12-inch Witch-Elk Hunting Boots, made by Witchell-Sheill Co., value $10.00; 
also one “Tatronife’” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., value 
$1.50. Total value $11.50. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus dolemieu) 


CLASS A—For Small Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and july 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: “Mills Standard” Hand-made, German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Y. & E. Reel, Automatic Combination, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., value $7.00; 
also one No. 11 Bristol Bait ced, agate guide and tip, cork reversible handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co., 
value $8.50. Total value $15.0 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on W. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10; also six 
Redifor Weedless Bass Baits, assorted from catalog, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $3.50. 


Total value $13.50, 
(LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING) 
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Ask for Abbey & Imbrie's 
Hollow Point snelled 
Hooks. Keen sharp 
points; fine clear snells; 
well wound with silk; 
in convenient folders 
that prevent the hooks 
from tangling. 


Tee-Ter-Tail floats “tee- 
ter” when the fish nib- 
bles; stand straight up 
when the fish is hooked. 
Patented in June, 1913, 
and selling like hot- 
cakes ever since. 


The Cloth cover of the 
Banta Minnow Pail, 
when wet, cools the 
water in the pail by 
evaporation. Its air 
pump puts Jife in lazy 
minnows — gives them 
squirm. Who wants a 
dead minnow? Two dol- 
lars and worth double. 


The 


HE joy of fishing—not alone 

in skill or patience, or even 

luck—but born of the confi- 
dence that your fishing tackle is 
fit for fishing. 


On lake or stream, or open sea 
there’s confidence for the fisherman 
equipped with Abbey & Imbrie 
“Fishing tackle that’s fit for fishing.” 


Whether you are in city, town or 
camp scan your dealer’s shelves 
for the sign of the Leaping Dol- 
phin. On rod or reel, or hook or 
line —it means quality and at a 
price within every angler’s means. 


Confident ‘Angler 


Ever since 1820 confident anglers 
have pinned their faith to Abbey & 
Imbrie “Fishing tackle that’s fit 
for fishing.” 

New illustrated catalogue — 224 
pages—sent free to any angler who 
will give us his tackle dealer’s 
name. Write Desk F: 


In the nation-wide fishing contests 
conducted by Field and Stream in 
1911. 1912 and 1913 thirty-nine prize 
winners used Abbey & Imbrie 
Fishing Tackle. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


18 Vesey Street 


Established 1820 


New York City 
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FOURTH PRIZE: A se lection of garment from Gem Shirt Co.’s catalog of Hunting or Motorcycle Clothing 
to value of $10; also one “*T: “pote Hunting Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware 
Co., value $1.50. Total value $11.5 


CLASS B—For Small Mouth ieee caught between July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Model X Kedifor Combination Fly and Bait Casting Reel, made by Redifor Rod & 
Reel Co., value $9.00; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00. Total value $19.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel; also an order for Bucktail Baits to the 
value of $2.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., value $10.00; also $5.00 worth of Natchaug “Electric” 
Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One two man Aluminum Cooking Outfit consisting of 18 pieces, made by David T. 
Abercrombie Co. Value $10.00, 

FOURTH PRIZE: One-third dozen Heddon’s **Dowagiac’”’ Wobbling Minnows, made by James Heddon’s 
Sons, value $3.00; also one ‘“‘Takapart’’ Reel, made by A. F. Meisseibach & 3ro., value $4.00. Total 
value $7.50. 


CLASS C—For Small Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 81st, inc. 
FIRST PRIZE: One No. 15 Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $15.00; also 
one Model F Red for Anti-Back-Lash Reel, jewel caps, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $7.50. 
Tctal value $22.50 
SECOND PRIZE: One Universal Two-piece Split Bamboo, G. S. Mounted, Bait Casting Rod, made 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co., value $12.00; also one Four Multiple Kelso —— apart German Silver Jewel Reel 
80 yd., made by i. ; Frost & Co. ., value $5.00. Total value $17.0 
— PRIZE: One Stoc kford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by St a Reel Co., v rm $6.00; also 
ve Water Wizard Baits, made by E. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00. Total value ‘$11. 
FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Vacuum Specialty Co., for goods selected from catalog to v + od of $10.00. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Small Mouth Bass caught during season: Painting in oil 
of Small Mouth Bass, by H. A. Driscole—Value $75 
SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: [Jive-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. 
SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE (Under 15 years): One ‘‘Tripart” Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro.; 
also one Justrite Camper’s Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co. Total value $5.00. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—For Small Mouth Bass caught on Fly with Fly Tackle 

FIRST PRIZE: One Vernley Spl.t Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. Value $15.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Double-Tapered Vacuum Dressed Fly Line and six Redifor Weedless Bass Flies, 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $5.00; also one set, Old Dutch Razor, in case, made by 
Geneva Cutlery Co., value $4.00. Total value $9.00, 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus Salmoides) 
NORTHERN DIVISION—North of Northern Boundary of N. Carolina, Tenn., Ark. and Oklahoma. 


CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and July 15th 

FIRST PRIZE: One “Mills Standard’ Hand-ma German Silver Mounted, Split Bamboo Bait or Bait 
Casting Rod, any stock pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $1 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on American Sporting Goods Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of 
$10.00; also $5.00 worth of Knowles Automatic Striker’ Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total 
value $15.00. 

— PRIZE: An order on James L. Donaly, for goods selected from Redfin Booklet to value of oe 00; 

Iso one “Tatronife”’ Hunting Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co. Total value $11. 
FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to value of 310.00. 


CLASS B—For Large Mouth Bass caught between July 16th and August 15th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Abercrombie Snow Tent, 7 x 7, waterproof and insect-proof with ground cloth 
sewed in, made by David T. Abercrombie Co. Value $30.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 10 Jim Heddon Casting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $10.00; 
also three Jersey Skeeter Baits and two Weedless Water Wasps, made by E. J. Lockart, value $5.00. 
Total value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: Arn order on W. J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Heddon’s “Dowagiac” Dummy Double Baits, +‘. ade by James Heddon’s 
Sons, value $6.00; also one all nickel Thermos Bottle and Thermaline Carrying Case #, same, made by 
American Thermos Bottle C6. value $2.50. Total value $8.50 


CLASS C—For Large Mouth Bass caught between August 16th and October 3ist, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Niangua Jeweled Reel, made by Talbot Reel & Mfg. Co. Value $20.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 33 Bristol Bait Casting Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $12.00; also 
an order Pog the Moonlight Bait Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $5.00. Total 
value $17.00 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on Hartung Bros. & Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; 
also six Bait Casting ui ines, asst’d from catalog of Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value $5.00. Total 
value $15.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Howe’s Vacuum Bass Baits to value of $5.00, made by Vacuum Bait Co.; also one 
Zepp Safety Razor in case, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co., value $3.00, and one “Tatronife”’ Hunting, 
Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co. value $1.50. Total value $9.50. 


GRAND PRIZE—For largest Large Mouth Bass caught between opening of season and 
Oct. 3ist: One No. 114 double-barrel Ithaca Shotgun, made by Ithaca Gun Co.— 
Value $50.00 


SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s Candy. : 

SPECIAL JUVENILE PRIZE: One set of Trophy Cuff Buttons, initialed, made by Thos. J. Dunn Co., 
value $3.00; one ‘*Tatronife” Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50, and one Justrite Camper’s Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $1.50. Total value $6.00. 

LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Micropterus salmoides) 

SOUTHERN DIVISION—South of Northern Boundary of N. Carolina, Tenn., Ark. and Oklahoma. 

CLASS A—For Large Mouth Bass caught between from cata ist and April 30th, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: An order on W. J. Jamison, for goods selected from catalog to value of $10.00; also one 
Gillette Combination Shaving Set, pigskin case, made by Gillette Safety Razor Co., value $8.00. 
Total value $18.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One set Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Oars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
value $8.00; also one Model F Redifor Anti-Back-Lash Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co., value 
$6.00. Total value $14.00 , 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., for goods selected from their catalog to value of 
$10.00, and one “Tatronife’ Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value 
$1.50. Total value $11.50. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 

















ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


Winners in Tournament. 


Results in Actual Fishing. 
The Answer— 


TALBOT 


FISHING 


Twelve stock styles and sizes 
Prices, $10.00 to $60.00 and to . der 
Send for Booklet B. 


TALBOT REEL & MFG. CO. 


314-316 E. Eighth St., Kansas City, MW. U.S. A- 


Time to hunt out the shortcomings of your outfit. ~ 
Time to get ready for the great game. 
1G Time to send for a copy of our Tackle Catalog. 
MG Our Catalog is the best book of its kind published. 
It places our great store right at your disposal. 
@ You may order with every assurance of getting the 
proper goods. 
MG You're safe in buying, for we return your money if the; 
goods are not satisfactory. Write today 


. H. MICHAELSO!I 


912 Broadway : Brooklyn : New York C 





| We guarantee advertising o 


ANGLERS 
ATTENTION 


Accurate information 
furnished regarding 
fishing in the famous 
Nipigon, Steel River and 


Georgian Bay districts of 
Ortario. 


Trips laid out, suitable 


latackle suggested and z 


pense estimated 
request, by a 
of sixteen \, 
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FOURTH PRIZE: One 60 yard “Worth” Jeweled Casting Reel, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co., value $7.00; 
also one Zepp Safety Razor, in case, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co., value $3.00. Total value $10.00. 


CLASS B—For Large Mouth Bass caught between May ist and August 31st, inc. 


FIRST PRIZE: An order on B. F. Meek and Sons, for reels selected from catalog to value sf $15. 
also one Zepp Safety Razor, value 00, made by Zepp Safe Razor Co. Total value $18.0 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie, for goods selected from catalog to value ~ $10.00; 
also one set Old Dutch Razor, in case, made by Geneva Cutlery Co., value $4.00. Total value $14.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James L. Dor for goods selected from Redfin Booklet to value of $10.00; 
= one nickel Thermos Bottle and 7T naline Carrying Case, made by American Thermos Bottle 

value ). Total value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZ An assortment of six South Bend Minnows and eleven Bucktail Baits and Weedless 

Hooks, made by South Bend Bait Co. Value $7.50. 


CLASS C—For Large Mouth Black Bass caught between Sept. ist and Dec. 31st, inc. 

FIRST PRIZE: One South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel; also an order for Bucktail Baits and 
Wooden Minnows, to value of $7.50, made by South Bend Bait Co., value $15 5.00; also $5.00 morsh of 
Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total value $20.00 

SECOND PRIZE: One Stockford Open Spool ¢ Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co., value $ 3.00: 
also five Wobbler Baits, white with red flutes, > by E. J. Lockhart Co., value $5.00, and $5.00 
worth of Natchaug “Electric” Silk Braided Fish Lines, made by Anglers’ Supply Co. Total 
value $16.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 6 Jim Heddon Cc asting Rod, made by James Heddon’s Sons, value $6.00, and 
one-half dozen assortment of Heddon’s *‘Dovagiac’”” Minnows, value $4.80. Total value $10 = 
FOURTH PRIZE: Howe's Vacu Bass Baits ‘o value of $5.00, made by Vacuum Bait Co.; also one 
Abercrombie Frame Pack, made by av ercrombie Co., value $4.00, and 100 yards Expert Bait 

sting Line, made by H. H. Kiffe Co. T "vaie $10.00. 


PRIZE—For largest Large Mouth Bas caught during season: One of H. A. 
Driscole’s famous Bass Pajntngs—Value $75.00 
PRIZE: Five-pound box of Huyler’s «andy. 
PRIZE = er 15 years : One Dusback Hunting Coat or Norfolk 
slyon, B5. one No, 3 tenjamin Tool Set, made by Benjz 
oe one Tatronife ” Hi unting Krfe, made by C arlson- Lusk Hdwe. Co., v alue 
Large Mouth Bais caugut casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle. 
C-mera, made b; Reflex C(:mera Co. Value $12.00. 

I x Cover, te hold 8 dozen flies, made by Edw. Vom 


THERN 2IKE (sox lucius) 
ke ai “Gtween Vay 1st and October 31st, inc. 


> made by Ok it .; e * Value $35.00. 
Lash Casting Reel, vali‘ 50; also an order for South 
gde by Sovth , and one rt, an’s Style 


Total value $26. 
yinners for fresh ll fish to 
‘o value of Total value $15.00. 
made by Benjamin-Se M Co., yalue $7.00; also 
y E. J. Lockhart Co., valu $5- Total value $12.00. 


(Esox Nobilior) \ 
caught between May nt and Oct. 31st, inc. 


for reels selected from cattlog to value of $15.00; 
Indianapolis Tent avd -»wning Co., value $12.00. 


Cal. Target Rifle, made by The Hopkins & Allen 
Imbrie for swods selected from catalog to value 


. eel, made b,; Enterprise Mfg .» value $ 
in. by 3% in., made by |] Spaulding & Sons € 
Mfg. Co., for goods selected from catalog to value of 
triker Spoons, made by S. E. Knowles. Total $10.00. 
y. 

PIKE PERCH 

e caught from May Ist to October 31st 

m vest and coat, pants, made by Ves-Tong Mfg. 

B Minnows and eleven Bucktail Baits and 

50. Total value $21.C0 


for goods selected from cat: ak g to the value of 
goods selected from catalog to value of $5 00. 


for oe selected from catalog to value cf 
nits to the value of $5.00. Total value $10.00. 


E FISH 
Saltatrix) 
een May 1st and October sige 


bd from catalog to value of $10.00; 
ed Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 


catalog of Compac Tent Co.. 
g Case, made by rican Th 
Knife, value $1.50 and one Kra 
B.50 


keh name of winner and record of 
d Fish Knife, made by Carlson- 
Total value $8.50. 



















CASTING REEL 
Quadruple 





WITHOUT A PEER 


Acknowledged by experts to be America’s Standard Reel. Made of 
finest quality German Silver, band polish, satin finish, full Quadruple 
Phosphor Hronze Gears and Bearings, with Steel Pinion and Pivots, 
Pyralin Ivory Handle, perfectly balanced crank, improved adjustable 
elick on back plate and adjustable drag on front plate, Fancy Vil Cups, 
with Genuine Cornelian Agate Jewels, 

This Keel is very popular with all tournament winners and expert 
anglers, who have used it. 

Ask your Dealer to show you a “Worth Reeh” If he can't supply 


you, remit price to us and we wijl guarantee delivery, charges pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
i. csngiensimeneid er eeeeee$7.00 
FICE). ccccccccscccecs , | eerie: 7.50 


Free Booklet 
“Tips on Tackle” 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG., CO. 
MARKET STREET AKRON, OHIO. 
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Go as Far as You Like— 
Sleep Where You Stop 








“Go Light but Right” 
The COMPAC-TENT weighs only 334 Ibs. Size 


folded, 4x16 in.; erected, 6x8 ft. Erect anywhere in one 
minute, with or without poles. Accommodates two. 


Guaranteeed Waterproof, Snake-proof 
and Bug-proof. Adjustable Ventilators. 


A safe, dry port in any storm 


Ask your dealer. Illustrated literature on request. Give 
us your dealer's name if he does not have the COMPAC. 


COMPAC TENT CO., Inc. 


300-305 West Tenth Street 








Indianapolis, Ind. 

















“CHIPPEWA” BASS BAIT 
3 Inch Body 


You Need the Chippewa— 
the Bait that Made Good 
—In your Tackle Box 


First introduced to sportsmen last season, 

e Chippewa “made good” so unmistakably 
that it has won a place in the tackle boxes of 
thousands of the “know how” anglers of 
America. 

The Chippewa is a combination of three 
tried and proven styles of artificial bait—the 
artificial minnow, the spoon bait and the buck- 
tail. The combination places in the hands of 
the angler a lure with three chances for a 
“killing” as against one in any other bait. 





‘CHIPPEWA" PIKE BAIT 
4 Inch Body 


The spinner placed inside of the bait puts 
the flash where it ought to be - where it is in 
a live minnow. This alone places the Chip- 
pewa in a class by itself. 

Hooks “quick detachable” and reversible. 


Careful weighting makes the Chippewa 
always ride right side up, with the head 
slightly higher than the tail. The flat surface 
above spinner therefore acts as a “water-plane,” 
keeping the bait near the surface as reeled in. 
So it can be used in shallow and snaggy places 
inaccessible to other underwater baits. 

Get some! Try them out in all kinds of 
water and weather conditions and alongside of 
every other lure. Then you will know how the 
Chippewa has won its place as the bait that 
made good. 


Prices — Bass size, 85c; Pike or Pickerel 
size, 90c; Musky size, $1.00 
At your dealer's or by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
Write today for descripiive folder giving 
available colors. 


Immell Bait Co. 


26 Main St. Blair, Wis. 
“Tt is weighted so it always travels in 
an upright position. Where used it has 


proven very succesaful."’ O. W. Smith in 
Juue (1913) Field and Stream. 





a 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREg@ 
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WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Weakfish caught between May 1st and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Comfort Sleeping Pocket, made by Metropolitan Air Goods Co. Value $25.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Sportsman Style Compac Tent as con in catalog of Compac Tent Co. Value $11.50, 
THIRD PRIZE: One Invincible Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by Edw. 


Vom Hofe Co. Value $8.00. 
KINGFISH 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Kingfish caught between May Ist and October 30th 
FIRST PRIZE: One No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $14.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Invincible Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by Edw. 

Vom Hofe Co. Value $8.00. 
THIRD PRIZE: One Fietp & Stream Record Medal Fob, with winner’s name and record of fish engraved 
value $5.00; and one Kramer Pathfinder Compass, made by U. S. Compass Co. Total value $7.00, 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Striped Bass caught between May 1st and October 30th 

FIRST PRIZE: One No. 1% Ithaca Double Barrel Shotgun, made by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $50.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Bag to hold complete fishing tackle outfit and clothing, presented by 
Piper & Taft, Inc. Value $18.00. 

THIKD PRIZE: One Edw. Vom _ Hofe Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00, 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Neptune Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $10.00, 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For Channel Bass caught between April 1st and October 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Columbia Phonograph, made by Columbia Phonograph Co. Value $25.00. 
es yd PRIZE: One 200 yd. Alta Throw-offt or Free ee Surf Casting Reel, and 200 yds. Alta Brand 
sinen Reel Line, made by H. H. Kiffe Co. Value $15 
THIRD PRIZE: One Edw. Vom Hofe Hand-made Greenheart German Silver Mounted Rod, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00. 
FOURTH PRI ZE: Five lbs. Arcadia Mixture Smoking Tobacco, made by The Surbrug Co., value $10.00; 
also one “‘Tatronife’”’ Hunting, Camp and Fish Knife, made by Carlson-Lusk Hdwe. Co., value $1.50. 
Total value $11.50. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For longest Tarpon caught, Jan. 1st, 1914 to Jan. Ist, 1915 

FIRST PRIZE: One’ “Optimus” Florida Special Rod, German Silver Trimmings, double guides, 8 tips, 
made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value 00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One “Mills Standard” two-piece Hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo 
Tarpon Rod, agate guide and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20.00. 

a PRIZE: One No. 35 “Improved” Ocean King Quick-apart German Silver Jewel Reel, made by 

J. Frost & Co. Value $14.00. ’ 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Edw. Vom Hofe Hand-made Greenheart Rod, German Silver Mounted, made by 

Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For Longest Tarpon caught on ‘Aransas Pass Light Tackle Rules’ 


One “Mills Standard’ Hand-made German Silver Mounted Split Bamboo Tarpon Rod, agate guide and 
tip, Aransas Pass Light Tackle Pattern, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20.00, 


SPECIAL PRIZES FOR ALL WINNERS 
A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. will present to each and every prize winner in the Contest one of their 
Utility Scales, one “Good Luck” Fish Scraper, and One Drop Oil Can. Total value 50 cents. 
NOTICE 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the proper 
description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manufacturers rep- 
resented, a complete catalog will be sent showing full description of any prize in which 
you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses 
and a notary public. 
Kind of fish Tei Length 
When caught Where 
Rod used 
Lure or bait 
Caught by (Signed) 
Street 
. State 
Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 





